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Tus Clan, at one time one of the most powerful in the Highlands, and 
still one of the most numerous and influential, claims a very ancient 
descent. It has been long maintained, that the family is descended from 
an Irish nobleman, named Colin or Cailean Fitzgerald ; and, althcugh in 
the light of modern discoveries, we find ourselves unable to adopt this 
view, we shall place it before the readez, and leave him to adopt, after 
full consideration, which view he thinks most probable and authentic. 
The authorities who maintain this Irish origin of the Clan inform us, 
that a certain Otho, who came to England with William the Conqueror, and 
fought with him at the Battle of Hastings, was created Castellan and Baron 
of Windsor, and that he was the common progenitor of the Fitzgeralds, of 
the Windsors, and Earls of Plymouth. | Most authorities concur in hold- 
ing that this Otho was succeeded by his son, surnamed Fitz-Otho, who, we 
find, was Castellan of Windsor in 1078, and married a daughter of Glady, 
of Ry Gwallan ap Comryn, Prince of North Wales, by whom he had three 
sons, Gerald, Robert, and William. Robert, who was afterwards Castellan 
of Windsor, appears as a witness to a royal charter, granted in favour of 
the Monks of Durham, in 1082, and had extensive possessions in several 
English counties. 


Gerald or Gerard (for the two names are synonymous), under the 
patronymic of Fitz-Walter, in 1112, married Nesta, daughter of Rees ap 
Teudor Griftin, Prince of South Wales, by whom he had three sons, (1) 
Maurice, (2) William, of whom are said to be descended the Earls of 
Kerry, and (3) David, Bishop of St David’s, uncle to the celebrated Geraldus 
Cambrensis, whom he afterwards appointed to the Arch-Deanery of that 
See. 


Maurice, the eldest son, succeeded his father, and was one of those 
who accompanied Richard Strongbow, Earl of Striguel, to Ireland, about 
1170, where, after many distinguished and signal services in the subjection 
of that country, he was created Baron of Wicklow, and Naas Offelim of 
the territories of the Macleans, by Henry II., who, on his return to 
England, left Maurice in the joint-Government in 1172. He had married 
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Alicia, daughter of Amulphade Montgomery, brother of Robert, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who bore him four sons, Gerald, William, Alexander, and 
Maurice. _ 

Gerald Fitz-Maurice succeeded his father, and was created Lord 
Offally. By his wife Catherine, daughter of Hanno de Valois, Lord 
Chief-Justice of Ireland, he had a son, Maurice, who in due course suc- 
ceeded his father. Maurice died on the 20th of May 1267, and left two 
sons, Thomas and Gerald. 


Thomas Fitz-Maurice succeeded his father as Lord Offally, and was 
generally known as “Thomas Mor,” or Great Thomas, in consequence of 
his distinguished valour and signal performances on the battlefield. This 
great warrior and powerful chief had a rupture with King Henry, and the 
neighbouring tribes finding that this was a great source of weakness to 
their power, they, led by their chiefs, made harassing inroads on his 
territories. Thomas, however, continued to effect considerable divisions 
amongst them, and thus recovered much of his former power and inftuence, 
and cleared his territories of all his enemies. In 1262, however, these 
Irish mountain tribes concentrated their followers, and gained a victory 
over “ Thomas Mor” in a pitched battle at Callan, where his son John, 
and grandson Maurice, with fifteen knights and a great number of 
followers of less note, were left dead on the field ; but he was ultimately 
successful, and established for himself a high reputation, and secured the 
favour of the Sovereign. 


& . 

It may not be out of place to give the ¢raditionary account of 
the introduction of the race of Otho into Hibernian record, and how they 
became identified with the children of the Gael in Treland, and afterwards 
with those of Scotland. In 1167, according to this traditionary legend, 
Diarmad MacMhurchaidh, King of Leinster, committed a rape on 
Devorgil, the wife of Tighearnach, Roderick, King of Bresinia, who 
entered into a league with Roderick O’Connor, the most powerful of the 
petty kings of Ireland, to revenge the insult. This combination was too 
formidable for Diarmad, who was overwhelmed and totally defeated. He 
fled to England with the view of obtaining aid from King Henry II. 
Finding His Majesty was at the time at Antiquaine, he proceeded thither 
and ofiered to hold his kingdom of that monarch if he would aid him to 
recover it from his victorious enemies. Henry readily entered into this 
project, and gave him a commission to recruit from among his English sub- 
jects sueh followers as he might consider expedient. On Diarmad’s return to 
Bristol he met Richard Strongbow, Earl of Striguel, who willingly agreed 
to join him, on the condition that Strongbow, in the event of success, 
would marry Eva, Diarmad’s daughter, and succeed him in his kingdom. 
The Irish king then proceeded to Wales, where he made arrangements 
with Maurice FitzGerald and his half-brother, Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
promising them, in the event of success, the town of Wrexford and the 
the adjoining territories. The latter started immediately for Ireland, and 
arriving with a handful of followers, reduced Wrexford. Fitz-Gerald 
soon after followed and joined his brother. Their combined forces, 
numbering ten knights, sixty horsemen, seventy men-at-arms, and four 
hundred and sixty archers, marched upon the City of Dublin, with such 
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promptitude, that the garrison, then occupied by the Danes, surrendered 
after little or no resistance. 

Striguel arrived in 1170, and, according to agreement, married Eva, 
Diarmad’s daughter, and was declared heir and successor to the kingdom 
of Leinster. The City of Dublin, which was unaccountably left under 
the charge of the Danish Governor Asculphus, revolted, and had to be 
again reduced. Asculphus escaped and fled to Orkney, and thus ended 
the reign of the Vikingr in that quarter. 

King Henry now became jealous of the success of Diarmad and his 
English confederates, and issued an order to all his English subjects 
serving under Strongbow to abandon him, at the same time commanding 
all adventurers from England not to join him further in the invasion. 
He was called Diarmad “Mor Onorach,” or “ Highly honourable,” 
by his friends and allies, but by his own countrymen he was considered, 
and looked upon as contemptible, for having betrayed his country 
into the hands of the English. He died on the 4th of May 1171, 
when Striguel was proclaimed King of Leinster. On hearing this, 
Henry dispatched Henry de Merisco to demand his surrender of authority 
and his instant return to England, at the same time, appointing 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald governor ad interim. Striguel obeyed, and on his 
return to England he met Henry at Gloucester, and there made over all 
his rights to him. The King himself now embarked for Ireland, with four 
or five hundred knights, and four thousand men at arms. On his arrival 
with such an imposing and powerful following, all the petty kings found 
it most to their interest to do him homage, and retain possession of their 
respective kingdoms ; and it is on this visit he is said to have created 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Baron of Wicklow and Naas Offelim. 

This tradition does not differ much from .the historical facts now 
brought to light. 

The Kings of Desmond are admitted to have been of very ancient 
renown in Irish annals. During the conquest, Diarmad of Des- 
mond stood out boldly against the English, and, as a reward for his redue- 
tion, Henry awarded the Kingdom of Cork, comprising originally that of 
Desmond, to the victor ; but that petty monarch having at length sub- 
mitted to the English King, the seigniory of Desmond, was remitted to him, 
to hold of the King of England, but failing heirs male, it ultimately fell 
to Thomas Carron, who had married his daughter. There was issue only, 
one daughter, of this union, who married Thomas Fitzgerald, and who had 
the seigniory of Desmond transferred to her in dowry. She bore him one 
son, John, who married, first, Marjory, daughter of Sir Thomas Fitz- 
Antony, who bore him Maurice, ancestor of the Duke of Leinster; and 
secondly, he married Honora, daughter of Hugh O’Connor, by whom he 
he had six sons—Cailean, hitherto considered the progenitor of the 
Mackenzies ; Galen (said to be the same as Gilleon, or Gillean, the 
ancestor of the Macleans of Mull), who fought at the battle of Largs, and 
died in 1300 ; Gilbert, ancestor of the White Knights ; John, ancestor 
of the Knights of Glynn ; Maurice, ancestor of the Knights of Kerry; 
and Thomas, progenitor of the Fitzgeralds of Limerick. 


It will be noticed, that although the name Gerald or Gerard descends 
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through the ancestors of the family, beginning with Gerald Fitz-Walter, 
it does not appear to have become an established patronymic till a 
later period ; but it has been maintained, that the ancestors of the Clan 
Mackenzie were recognised in limine as “ e¢ Familia Geraldorum.” 


During the Reign of Alexander II., several of the North and West 
Highland Chiefs being very powerful, and so remote that they could not 
be subdued, resisted the King’s authority. He therefore determined to com- 
mand an expedition against Angus of Argyle in person, and died, on his 
way thither in 1249, leaving his son Alexander IIL. only nine years of age, 
with the full weight and responsibility of the Government of Scotland on 
his shoulders. It is, however, not in accordance with our present object 
to refer to this reign further than is necessary to introduce Cailean 
Fitzgerald, the reputed ancestor of the Clan Mackenzie, and to show the 
manner, in which he is said to have obtained possession of Eileandonnan 
and the Lands of Kintail. 


Driven from Ireland in 1262, Cailean, it is said, took refuge at the Court 
of the youthful Scottish King, by whom his rank and established prowess 
were duly recognised. Alexander was at this time preparing for an 
expected attack from Haco, King of Norway ; and no doubt, in view of 
such a contingency, considered himself fortunate in having an oppor- 
tunity to secure the friendship and, ultimately, the active aid of such a 
renowned warrior as Cailean Fitzgerald. On the 2d of October 1262, 
Haco landed on the coast of Ayrshire, where he was at once met by a 
gallant force of fifteen hundred knights, splendidly mounted on horses— 
many of them of pure Spanish breed—wearing breastplates, while their 
riders were clad in complete armour, with a numerous army of foot well 
armed with spears, bows and arrows, and other weapons of war, according 
to the usage in their respective provinces, and led by the King in person. 
These splendid and well accoutred armies met at Largs ; and then com- 
menced that bloody and famous battle which was the first great blow 
towards checking the arrogance of the Norwegians and the opening of a 
channel for the subsequent arrangements between Alexander and Magnus 
IV., and the consequent introduction of an entirely new organisation 
into the Western Islands, hitherto inhabited by a mixed race, composed 
of the natives and of the descendants of those who had gradually formed 
connections and intermarried with successive colonies of the Norse and 
Danes that settled in the Hebrides. 


In this memorable engagement the Scots commenced the attack. 
The right wing, composed of the men of Argyle, of Lennox, of Athole, and 
“Galloway, was commanded by Alexander, Lord High Steward, while 
Patrick Dunbar, Earl of March, commanded the left, composed of the 
men of the Lothians, Berwick, Stirling, and Fife. The King placed 
himself, in the centre, at the head of the choice men of Ross, Perth, 
Mearns, Mar, Moray, Inverness, and Caithness, where he was con- 

fronted by Haco in person, who, for the purpose of meeting the Scottish 
“King, took post in the Norwegian centre. The High Steward, by a 
‘ dexterous movement, made the enemy’s left give way, and he instantly, 
by another adroit manceuvre, wheeled back on the rear of Haco’s centre, 
‘where he found the two warrior Kings desperately engaged. This induced 
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Haco, after exhibiting all the prowess of a brave king and able com- 
mander, to retreat from the field, followed by his left wing, leaving, as 
has been variously stated, sixteen to twenty-four thousand of his followers 
on the field, while the loss on the Scottish side is estimated at about five 
thousand. The men of Caithness and Sutherland were led by the 
Flemish Freskin. Those of Moray were probably led by one of their 
great chiefs, and we have have every reason to believe, although without 
any distinct authority, that the men of Ross rallied round one of 
their native chiefs. At any rate, among the other illustrious men 
who were most conspicuous for gallantry and bravery was Cailean Fitz- 
gerald, who, as we learn from the fragment of the Record of Icolmkill 
arrived the previous year. This document says,—* Callenus peregrinus 
Hybernus nobilis ex e familia Geraldinorum qui proximo anno ab 
Hybernia pulsus apud Regum benigne acceptus hinc usque in curta 
permansit et in praefacto proelio strenue pugnarit.”—(Colin, an Irish 
stranger and nobleman of the family of Geraldines, who, in the previous 
year, had been driven from Ireland, and had been well received by the 
King, remained up to this time at Court, and fought bravely in the afore- 
said battle). 


After the defeat of Haco, Alexander sent detachments to secure the 
Western Islands, and to check the Islanders, which, after his treaties with 
Magnus, served to reduce them to comparative subjection and a proper 
state of subordination. Among those sent in charge of the western 
garrisons was Cailean Fitzgerald, who, under the patronage of Walter 
Stewart, Earl of Menteith, was settled in the government of Eilean- 
Donnan, a strong castle in Kintail, built on an insolated rock at the 
extremity of Lochalsh and the junction of Loch Duich and Loch Long, 
the whole forming, it has been asserted, the Itus of Ptolemy and Richard 
Cirencester. Cailean’s jurisdiction extended over the adjoining districts 
of Lochalsh, Kintail, &c., and his vigilance is recognised by the already 
quoted document in the following terms :—“ De quo in proelio ad Largos, 
qui postea se fortiter contra Insulanos gessit et ibi inter cos in presidium 
relicto ”—that is, “ Of whom we have spoken at the battle of Largs, and 
who afterwards conducted himself with firmness against the Islanders, 
and was left a governor among them.” 


Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbat, Lord-Advucate to Charles II., and 
afterwards Earl of Cromarty, writes— Being leftin Kintail, tradition records, 
that he married the daughter of MacMhathoin, heritor of the half of 
Kintail This MacMhathoin is frequently identified with Coinneach 
Gruamach MacMhathoin, Cailean’s predecessor, as governor of Eilean- 
Donnan Castle. The other half of Kintail belonged to O’Beolan, one of 
whose chiefs, Ferchair, was created Earl of Ross, and his lands were given 
by the King to Cailean Fitzgerald. Sir George goes on to say that this 
tradition carries enough of probabilities with it to be considered historical. 

The charter to Colin runs thus :—“ Alexander, Dei Gracia, Rex 
Scotorum, omnibus probis hominibus tocius terre—sue clericis et laicis, 
salutem, Sciant presentes et futuri me pro fideli seruicio michi navato per 
Colinum Hybernum tam in bello quam in pace ideo dedisse, et hac 
presenti carta mea concessisse dicto Colino, et ejus successoribus, totas 
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terras de Kintaile. Tenendas de nobis et successoribus nostris in Liberam 
baroniam cum guardia Reddendo servicium forinsecum et fidelitatem. 
Testibus Andrea Episcop. Moraviensi, Waltero Stewart, Henrico de 
Balioth Camerario, Arnoldo de Campania, Thomas Hostiario, Vice- 
comite de Innerness. Apud Kincardine, IX. die Jan.: Anno Regni 
Domini, Regis X VI.”——“ Alexander by the grace of God, King of the 
Scots, to all honest men of his whole dominions, cleric and laic, greeting : 
Be it known to the present and future that I, for the faithful service 
rendered to me by Colin of Ireland in war as well as peace, therefore I 
have given, and by this my present charter, I concede to the said Colin 
and his successors, all the lands of Kintail to be held of us in free Barony 
with ward to render foreign service and fidelity. Witnesses (as above). 
At Kincardine, 9th day of January, in the year of the reign of the Lord 
the King, the 16th.” 


The Kincardine, at which the above charter was signed, is supposed to be 
that situated on the river Dee, for about this time an incident is reported 
to have taken place in the Forest of Mar, in consequence of which, it is 
said, the Mackenzies adopted the stag’s head as their coat of arms, 
Alexander was on a hunting expedition in the forest, when an infuriated 
stag, closely pursued by the hounds, made straight in the direction of his 
Majesty, and Cailean Fitzgerald, who accompanied the Royal party, 
gallantly interposed his own person between the exasperated animal and 
his sovereign, and shot it with an arrow in the head. The King, in 
acknowledgement of his gratitude, issued a diploma in favour of Cailean 
for his armorial bearings, which were to be, a stag’s head puissant, 
bleeding at the forehead where the arrow pierced him, to be borne on a 
field azure, supported by two greyhounds. The crest to be a dexter arm 
bearing a naked sword, surrounded with the motto, “Fide Parta, Fide 
Aueta,” which continued to be the distinctive bearings of the Mackenzies 
of Seaforth till it was considered expedient, as corroborating their claims 
on the extensive possessions of the Macleods of the Lews, to substitute 
the crest of that ancient clan—viz,, a mountain in flames, surcharged 
with the words, “ Luceo non uro,” with the ancient shield supported by 
two savages, naked and wreathed about the head with laurel, armed with 
clubs, issuing fire, which are the bearings now used by the representatives 
of the ancient Mackenzies of Kintail. 


It would naturally, ere this, have occurred to the reader, How, if this 
origin of the great Clan Kenneth be correct, has the original patronymic 
of Fitzgerald given place to that of Mackenzie! The Earl of Cromarty 
says that Cailean had a son by the daughter of Kenneth MacMhathoin, 
whom he named Coinneach, or Kenneth, after his father-in-law, that 
Cailean himself was killed in Glaic Chailein by MacMhathoin, who 
envied him, and was sore displeased at the stranger's succession to his 
ancient heritage, that Cailean was succeeded by his son Kenneth, and 
that all his descendants were by the Highlanders called MacChoinnich, 
taking the patronymic from MacMhathoin rather than from Cailean, whom 
they esteemed a stranger. 


The traditional account of this incident is more full and circumstantial, 
and is to the following effect ;-—Cailean had a son by this daughter of 
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MacMhathoin, whom he named Cailean, or Colin. This natural preference 
in favour of the father’s name was considered offensive and not what was 
expected as the compliment due to the native tribes in return for the hos- 
pitable reception accorded to him amongst them, and for adopting 
him as one of themselves, on the score of the ties and claims of con- 
sanguinity. Young Colin became a sacrifice to this vindictive feeling and 
resentment, and was cruelly murdered in Glaie Chailean (the Glack of 
Colin) whither he was inveigled by a follower of MacMhathoin to a spot 
still pointed out in Lochalsh as Tom an ? Sladaire (the Knoll of the 
Slaughter), Fortunately, however, a second son was born to Colin, who, 
profitting by his dearly bought experience, named him Coinneach, or 
Kenneth, in deference to the wishes of the Clan MacMhathoin, and so 
assumed the patronymic of the maternal grandfather. We have thus the 
name MacChoinnich, or MacKenneth, not from the father—the stranger 
—but from the son, through the ancient local tribe of MacMhathoin. 
By this step Fitzgerald secured local status and respect among the natives, 
as he had previously, by his bravery and discretion won the approval and 
patronage of his Sovereign. 


No record exists of the exact period of this naturalised Scottish 
Chieftain’s death, but it has been asserted, that he died about 1278, and 
was buried in Icolmkill. 


The preceding is the aecepted theory by the Clan generally as to 
their origin and that of their name. It has been adopted in all the 
Peerages and Baronetages, by all the principal men of the different branches 
of the Mackenzies, and almost without exception by every writer on the 
their genealogy and history. “A Gentleman of Quality” (the Laird 
of Applecross of that day) in his “Genealogy of the Mackenzies 
preceding the year 1661, written in the year 1669,” adopts it ; and as we 
find ourselves, after looking thoroughly into the whole question, compelled 
to take a different view of the subject, it is but fair that we should fully 
state the case in favour of those who still believe in and maintain the 
Trish origin of this numerous and powerful family and their descendants. 
We therefore, even at the cost of some repetition, allow the “ Gentleman 
of Quality” to speak for himself verbatim from his MS., the only altera- 
tion made thereon being the niodernising of the orthography for the 
benefit of the reader :—‘“ The family of Geraldines were transplanted from 
Florence (as Cambden relates) to Bretaigne in two brethren of the name, 
who accompanied William the Conqueror from France to the conquest of 
England, Anno 1066, were by him rewarded among other Chiefs by a 
share in the purchase. They settled in the West of England, where they 
lived in peaceful obedience till glory called them with Strongbow to Ireland, 
in assistance with Desmond King of Leinster, in which war they 
attained to such repute by the valour of Maurice Fitzgerald, who was the 
next in power to Pembroke, that he and others of his relations were eyed 
by the King as fit to attempt a sufficient (at least to begin a) conquest 
for him of that Isle. Nor did they fail his expectations, that family, and 
that only at first acquiring and ever retaining what they conquered there. 
This family, confident of their own merits or perhaps by an innate 
generosity, as they were never at ease when their Prince had war, so in 
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time of peace they were never amongst those Court drones that fed on the 
honey of braver men’s labours, but being ever notable in war, so they 
were ever private in peace ; and because it was below their humour to 
truckle under Court parasites, they therefore frequently smarted under 
favourites’ odiums. The records of England and Ireland are stuffed with 
the Geraldines’ actions for their Prince and country, and their sufferings 
unjustly by courtiers’ malice are often noted. How oft does Ophaly 
retain, as at first his predecessors gained, Ireland? and as oft does 
the State ministers, who were but hearers of their glorious actings, 
triumph over them by pretences of legal power. Yet the fate of the 
Geraldines was too strong for their enemies’ malice, and never was cast 
down so by them, but their rise was in a greater glory. The greatest 
stroke that ever reached them was that given by Sir Richard Bochell, 
alias Capell, As Holinshed notes, he slew John Fitz-thomas, then chief 
of the Geraldines—and in the Irish chronicle called Lord John—together 
with Maurice, his eldest son, Anno 1261. 


“ John, his son (called also by Holinshed Lord John), fled to England 
where he was restored to the Barony of Ophaly, and afterwards created 
Earl of Kildare by Edward I., King of England, Anno 1290, His other 
two sons, Colin and Galen; fled to Scotland, where they were graciously 
received by King Alexander, and the next year they valorously assisted 
at the notable defeat given to the Danes at Largs. This is brought down to 
us, not only by unquestioned and corstant tradition, but in a fragment of 
the Records of Iycolumkiel that is preserved by Sir George Mackenzie of 
Tarbat, where mention is made of the most eminent actors in that battle. 
They name with the Stewart and the Cummin, Walter Stewart Earl of 
‘@arrick and March, the Thane of Argyll, ‘ Robert de Loudon, James de 
Striveling, Walter Cummin, Thomas Maltiver Peregrinus ; and Hibernus 
nobilis ex familia Geraldinorum qui proximo anno ab Hybernia pulsus 
apud Regum benigne acceptus hinc usque in curta permansit et in 
praefato praelio strenue pugnarit,’ 


“From the battle of Largs, Walter Stewart was sent with forces to 
reduce the Isles then associate with the Norwegians. To retain them in 
obedience, he built a fort in Kintail, which took its name from its in- 
tended use, and was called the Danting Isle, fitly situate to attack any 
who stirred in a great part of the Isles, and in it he placed Colin 
Fitzgerald with a garrison.” The manuscript then proceeds to detail the 
marriage of Colin to MacMhathoin’s daughter, very much the same as 
already described. This MacMhathoin, it says, isdescended from the ancient 
Fitzursull (or Orsini) of Ireland, and is of Roman lineage. The other 
half of Kintail at this time belonged to O’Beolan, whose chief, called 
Farquhar, was created Earl of Ross, and his lands in Kintail were given 
by the King to Colin Fitzgerald. 

“ This tradition,” continues our authority, “ carries enough of probability 
to found historical credit, but I find no charter of these lands purporting 
any such grounds, for that the first Charter of Kintail is given by this 
King Alexander to this Colin, Anno 1266.” He then gives the charter in 
full as above, describes how Colin saved his King in the Forest of Mar 
from the infuriated stag, and the granting of the stag’s head as- the 
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armorial bearings on that occasion pretty much the same as we have already 
given it from another old manuscript history of the Mackenzies in our 

sion, He ialsé-gives the same account almost of the murder of Colin, 
who had a.son,,Kenneth, by MacMhathoin’s daughter ; but the garrison in 
the castle, consisting mostly of Macraes and Maclennans, did so valiantly 
defend theirs ‘zeung master’s right that, maugre his opponents, they 
retained his possessions to him. To Colin succeeded this Kenneth. : 
° All the descendants of Kenneth were by the Highlanders called 
MacChoinnich, taking the patronymic from MacMhathoin rather than 
from Colin, whom they esteemed a stranger. 

So much for the Colin Fitzgerald origin of the Clan Mackenzie, In 
the next number we shall dispose of it, and adduce reasons for adopting 
a native Gaelic descent. 

(To be Continued. ) 





ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY AND MODERN SUPERSTITIONS. 
By tHe Rev. Auex. Macerecor, M.A. 
a 


SupPErRsTITION may be defined to be certain false beliefs and practices 
sanctioned by revealed religion. It is lamentable that mankind ‘if, 
ages of the world have been prone to the most degrading:s 
The enlightened ages of antiquity were no more exempted from them than’ . 
the most ignorant. We know from the Bible how difficult it was‘ to 

restrain the Jews from the most idolatrous and superstitious observaiices, 
and to confine them to the worship of the only living and true God, 

This remarkable tendency of the Hebrew nation was caused, in all likeli- 
hood, by their sojourning for the long period of fourhundred years among the 
Egyptians, whose system of religion was a mass of idolatrous observances, 
They had a number of ideal gods, to whom they erected temples of 
prodigious size and architectural splendour, Their principal deities were 
Osiris and Isis, whom they considered typical of the sun and moon. But 
they had a great variety of other deities, such as animals of all kinds— 
the ox, the bull (hence the golden calf of the Hebrews), the dog, the 
wolf, the hawk, the stork, the cat, and several other creatures. They 
also adored their great river, the Nile, personifying in it the crocodile, to 
which they erected temples and appointed priests to serve at their altars, 
The Egyptians also believed in dreams, lucky and unlucky days, charms, 
omens, and magic—in short, they were grossly superstitious ! 

The absurdities of Egyptian superstition formed the basis of what 
followed in Greece and Rome. The Grecian states were colonised about: 
fifteen hundred years before the birth of our blessed Saviour, and much 
about the period when Moses led forth the tribes of Israel from the land of 
the Pharaohs. Then itwas when Egypt was at the height of its civilisation, 
but then, too, it was at the height of its superstition. If space per- 
mitted, the mythology and superstitious observances of the Greeks denials 
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to be noticed at some length, both as a matter of amusement and instruc- 
tion, but we can, in the meantime, hint at but few particulars. They had 
no idea of the only living and true God. Their notions of Divinity were 
grovelling and contemptible. Their gods were, as they believed, at one 
time heroes and rulers on earth, but still having their habitation some- 
where within the boundaries of the Grecian territories. We are made 
acquainted with the character of these imaginary deities by the numerous 
allusions made to them in the works of the Greek and Roman poets, as 
well as by the various sculptured figures which have been brought to 
light in modern times. Jupiter, the son of Saturn, was the chief God. 
But even the great Jupiter himself did not enjoy unmolested his supreme 
dignity, for the offspring of Titan, a race of terrible giants, set Jupiter at 
defiance. They piled the mountains of Pelion and Ossa on the top of 
each other, and endeavoured to ascend into heaven, and to pull Jupiter 
down from his throne. The gods, in great alarm, fled from Mount 
Olympus into Egypt, where they concealed their true character by assum- 
ing the form of various animals; but Jupiter, assisted by Hercules, 
succeeded in destroying the giants, and in re-asserting his sovereign sway. 
And hence he is always represented on a throne, with a thunderbolt in 
his right hand and an eagle by his side. Jupiter’s brothers and children 
were the gods and goddesses of a great variety of distinct things—in fact, 
under the complicated mythology of Greece, every imaginable thing had 
its god or goddess. For example, Jupiter’s brother Neptune was god of 
the ocean, and is painted as a majestic figure, with a crown on his head, 
and a trident in his hand, and drawn in a car over the sea by powerful 
water-horses. Neptune has often appeared in his stately chariot on the 
decks of ships when crossing the Equator. Then all on board who had 
never crossed the line before were brought into his presence, laid hold of, 
and plunged into a bath of water, where they received a smart shave, 
with tar for soap, and a rusty hoop for a razor. Only the ladies on board 
were exempted from this unpleasant treatment, not because they had no 
beards, but by the powerful talismanic effect of slipping a few sovereigns 
into the hands of the seamen for grog. 

Jupiter’s brother Pluto was god of the infernal regions—is seated on 
a throne, with his wife Proserpine by his side, and his three-headed dog 
Cerberus before him. Nine of the principal deities were the children of 
Jupiter. Apollo, the god of music, poetry, and painting; Mars, the god 
of war ; Bacchus, the god of wine ; Mercury, the god of oratory ; Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom ; Venus, of beauty and love ; Diana, of hunting 
and chastity ; and Hebe, the goddess of youth. One of the most power- 
ful of the children of Jupiter was Vulcan, a being of robust and ungainly 
form, and was no favourite with his father, who cruelly thrust him out of 
heaven. He fell with violence on the Isle of Lesbos, and broke his limb. 
Vulcan was an artificer of iron, and hence the god of blacksmiths. He 
made his father Jupiter’s thunderbolts, had his chief workshop underneath 
the burning mount Etna in Sicily, and hence the name of volcano is given 
for the outbursts of fire and lava from that interesting mountain. 
Apollo, who was sometimes called Phoebus, was, with all his other 
attributes, the god of the sun, and his sister Diana the deity of the moon. 
Pheebus had a son called Phzton, who rashly took charge of the chariot 
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of the sun for one day, but he had not travelled far up the heavens when 
the fiery steeds became unmanageable, and dashing down towards the 
earth, set it on fire. Jupiter became alarmed for the safety of the whole 
universe, struck Phzton dead with a thunderbolt, extinguished the wide- 
spread conflagration, and set the sun once more on his flaming chariot. 
Although Apollo had the chief care of the sun, yet that luminary on its 
rising was under the charge of Aurora, the goddess of the morning. 
That name is expressive of its Celtic origin, for Aurora is plainly n 
Gaelic, “ Uair-oir,” or “ golden hour.” 

Besides these, there was a number of divinities of minor importance, 
such as Hymen, the god of marriage ; Aolus, the god of the wind; Pan, 
the god of shepherds ; Ceres, the goddess of agriculture; Astraca, the 
goddess of justice ; and Themis, of law, and many others. 

There were three sisters called “‘ Fates,” who commanded the destinies 
of all things past, present, and future. There were also three “ Furies,” 
who were fierce and wild, with their heads covered with serpents, and 
having Grief, Terror, and Madness painted on their faces. As a contrast 
to these there were three Graces, whose aspect and attributes corresponded 
with their names. There were likewise nine Muses, who resided on 
Mount Purnassus, and were the patronesses of the fine arts. The Greeks 
had likewise a class of demi-gods, who filled imaginary places both of 
earth and sea. Theie were the Dryads, the wood-nymphs,-the Naiads, 
the water-nymphs, the Satyrs, and many others. In short, whatever 
sound or sight in Nature charmed the fancy, the Greeks ascribed the 
pleasure to the agency of unseen but beautiful and immortal beings. 


The Greeks believed in the foretelling of future events. They had 
their oracles for this purpose, and of these the most celebrated was that of 
Apollo, at Delphi, a city built on the shores of Parnassus. The fame of 
the Delphic Oracle became very extensive, and no enterprise was under- 
taken without consulting the Pythoness, the priestess of Delphi. In 
short, the superstitious beliefs of the Greeks and Romans were very 
numerous and complicated. Bees, ants, various reptiles and beasts, 
were imagined to have the power of giving omens of good or bad fortune. 
Before Pompey’s defeat, a swarm of bees settled upon the altar. This 
was a dreadful omen. Yet bees were not unlucky in all circumstances. 
When Plato was an infant in the cradle, a number of bees rested on his 
lips, which augured that he would be famous for purity of eloquence. 
Ants, toads, and snakes were ominous. Homer mentions a serpent that 
devoured a brood of nine sparrows, which was interpreted to signify that 
the siege of Troy would last for nine years. The Greeks and Romans 
had, in a sense, a beautiful mythology, although never was there such a 
laboured and heterogeneous mass of superstitious rites—never such ajcom- 
plex bewilderment of the human faculties, as that which latterly existed 
in Rome! In those days of mental hallucination, the human being was 
handed over from deity to deity, from the moment of his birth until at 
last consigned to the funeral pile. Any perturbation of mind, any sudden 
dread or fear, was ominous of evil. When such was the case, the fears 
were ascribed to the wicked influence of the god Pan, and hence the 
common phrase, “ panic,” or “ panic fears.” 


The superstitions of the European Northmen, or Scandinavians (the 
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early inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland), were of a 
kind remarkably accordant with the cold and stern character of the 
regions which they occupied. Like the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
Scandinavians had seats for their gods, and for the blest. Odin, the 
supreme deity of the Scandinavians, and the ruler of heaven and earth, 
appears, like the Hellenic Jupiter, to have been a distinguished warrior of 
early times. Their deities were so numerous and various that I cannot 
just now enlarge upon them. Thor was the god of thunder, and 
was the strongest of beings, earthly or heavenly. He was the son of 
Oddin and Frigga, that is of the sun and ot the moon. When he moved 
the earth trembled. He held in his hand a powerful hammer, called 
“the Crusher,” with which he annihilated all who opposed him. This 
instrument was formed by a dwarf named Sindri, the prototype of the 
deformed blacksmith deities of the Greeks—Vulcan and Cyclops. The 
mythology of the Scandinavians survived till a much later date than any 
other system of heathen worship in Europe. It was not abolished till 
the eleventh century. St Olaf, king of Norway, and a zealous supporter 
of Christianity, usually receives the credit of having overturned this most 
barbarous form of religion. He ordered the statue of Thor to be broken 
to pieces. This superstition gradually disappeared from the continent of 
Europe, and only lingered in a traditional existence in the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland. The dread names of Odin, Thor, and other deities 
of the north, are now only perpetuated in the names given to some of the 
days of the week. Thus, our term “ Wednesday” is derived from 
‘Oden’s” or ‘“ Woden’s” day—the day of the week on which the 
northern Jupiter was specially worshipped. Our Thursday is from Thor, 
the second dignity among the fabulous gods. As this day was called 
“Dies Jovis” by the Romans, we have a confirmation that Thor, the 
thunderer, was equivalent to the thundering Jove of the Grecian 
mythology. Friday takes its name from Freya, the beautiful daughter of 
Niord, and corresponds with the “ Dies Venevis,” or “‘ Venus-day” of the 
Greeks and Romans. Saturday is derived in the same manner from the 
god “ Saeter” of the Scandinavians, or Saturn of the Greeks. Tuesday, 
or anciently ‘‘ Tiesday ” (a pronouuciation still preserved in many parts of 
Scotland), is from “ Tisa,” the wife of Thor. Sunday and Monday were 
named from the sun and moon, both by the northern and southern nations 
of Europe, from a remote period. 

Interesting as are these ancient superstitions of Greece, Rome, and 
the northern regions of Europe, we cannot but feel a greater interest in 
the history of Druidism, the great superstition which flourished peculiarly 
among our own forefathers, the aborigines of these British Islands. 
Druidism was the religion of the ancient Celts or Gauls, and prevailed in 
France, and everywhere, indeed, wherever that ancient race had formed 
settlements. Several learned inquirers into the native Druidism have 
cavilled much about the etymology of the word. Some writers, as Pliny, 
derive “Druidh” from the Greek “ Drus,” an oak ; but we humbly 
think that the proper etymon is the ancient Celtic vocable “ Dri,” an oak 
tree, from which no doubt “ Drus” was taken. The Druids, we believe, 
had their name before the Greek language was in existence, and it is well 
known that the Greek itself is partly at least of Celtic origin. As far as 
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can be gathered from the statements of Cesar, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and others, the Druids not only formed the priesthood of the Celts, but 
appointed to themselves all the offices now usually discharged by the several 
learned professions. There appears to have been three orders among their 
priests—the Druids proper, the Vates, and the Bards—who severally 
performed different functions. The Bards sung, in heroic verse, the brave 
actions of eminent men; the Vates studied the productions of nature and 
the laws ; while the Druids directed the education of youth, and officiated 
in the affairs of religion and justice. In their hands they commonly 
carried a long wand, and their arms and necks were decorated with golden 
chains and bracelets. But the most notable of their ornaments was an 
artificial egg set in gold, and of miraculous virtues. They asserted that 
every one of these eggs, which they sold at enormous prices, was formed 
by a number of serpents, mysteriously conjoining for its production. 
When made, it was raised up in the air by the hissing of these reptiles, 
and was to be caught in a clean white cloth when falling to the ground. 
The person who was fortunate enough to catch it had instantly to mount 
a swift horse, and escape from the angry serpents. Procured in this way, 
the egg possessed the property of making the owner successful in all his 
undertakings. The open sky was the canopy under which they wor- 
shipped. A wood, or grove fenced in by large stones, constituted the 
scenes where their rites were performed. In the centre of these groves 
was an open area, encompassed by large, erect stones closely set together. 
Here there were circles within circles, and in the centre of the inner one 
there was a stone of prodigious size, on which the victims were slain, and 
offered up to the supreme Being. The fruit of the oak, and especially the 
mistletoe bough, were thought to possess a divine virtue. The mistletoe 
is perhaps one of the most remarkable parasitic plants in the world, hence 
it became an object of superstitious regard. It grows generally 
on the tops of trees, shooting out from the branches, and binding them 
together. It grows chiefly on the oak and chesnut. It is an ever- 
green, and appears strange in winter with its brilliant green leaves on an 
otherwise leafless tree. It is thought that the mistletoe springs from a 
seed which is carried by birds from tree to tree, is landed in a crevice of 
the bark, where it sprouts, ard derives its nourishment from the living 
wood like a graft in a fruit tree. The mistletoe bough grows sometimes 
as large as a bushel basket—sometimes four or five feet in diameter—of a 
roundish form, and covered with leaves of the brightest green. Two 
white bulls were brought and fastened to a tree by the horns, then the 
arch-Druid ascended the tree, cropped the misletoe with his golden knife, 
and received it in his robe, amid the shouts of the people. Then the 
bulls were sacrificed on the large stone, and the deity was invoked to 
bless the gift. The Druids had an idol of gigantic size, formed of wicker- 
work in the rude likeness of a human being. They filled it with human 
victims, men and women. Straw and wood were piled around it, and the 
unfortunate creatures within perished in the flames by a slow but horrible 
death. It is said by some historians that women were more frequently 
the victims of these superstitious cruelties than the men. Young, 
innocent, beautiful maidens were dragged to the altar, and sacrificed to 
the powers above, 


Many Druidical relics still exist. By far the most extraordinary 
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upwards of seventy tons! 


quarters of our Kingdom. 


of these remains are those at Stonehenge, or Salisbury plain, in 
Wiltshire. The walls of this remarkable place are composed of huge, 
unconnected stones, standing upright, and computed, some of them, to weigh 


The Druids must have been possessed of great 


knowledge of the mechanical powers. Druidical relics are found in all 


They are numerous in the Western Isles, and 









































some are near Inverness, such as the relics at Clava, on Nairnside, the 
circles at Strathnairn and at Culduthel, and the upright stones that are 
here and there seen. Mona, or Anglesea, as it is now called, was their 
chief settlement ; but it isin North Britain that the Druidical monuments 
are most abundant. They appear either in the form of circles of upright 
stones or in the shape of cairns, for sepulchral or other purposes. As a 
specimen of a Druidical cairn, we may mention that on the Moor of 
Strathardle, in Perthshire, a stony mound, ninety yards in circumference 
and twenty-five feet high. Such monuments are numerous along the 
Grampian range. There are also curious stones, called rocking-stones, 
supposed to be of Druidical origin. In the parish of Kells, in the 
Stewartry of Kircudbright, there is a rocking-stone called the “ Logan- 
Stone,” about ten tons in weight, and it is so nicely balanced upon another 
stone that the pressure of a child’s hand can set it in motion. A similar 
stone many be seen on the glebe of the parish of Strath, in Skye. The 
artifices of the Druids to deceive the ignorant were numerous. For 
example, among the ancient Britons a meteor was supposed to be a 
vehicle for carrying to paradise the soul of some departed Druid. So well 
did they engraft their absurd ideas on the minds of the ignorant, that, 
even at this distant day, the appearance of a ball of fire, meteor, or of 
what are called “ falling stars,” creates, among the more credulous High- 
landers, a belief that some illustrious spirit has taken its flight to eternity. 
From this circumstance we may infer, with Dr Smith, that “ Dreug,” the 
Gaelic for a meteor, is a contraction of “ Druidh-eug”—a Druid’s death. 
This ingenious antiquarian thinks that this Druidical fantasy had its 
origin in a tradition of Enoch’s fiery chariot. While Druidical supersti- 
tions were at one time prevalent over the continent of Europe and the 
adjacent Isles, their extinction is enveloped in the mystery of the dark 
ages. Up to a late period, however, some traces of Druidical customs 
were perceivable among the Scottish Celts. Dr Jamieson mentions that 
an old Highlander, so lately as the end of the eighteenth century, was in 
the habit of addressing the Deity by the title of Arch-Druid. 

Dr Smith says that the British Druids owed their decline to the 
following circumstance :—Trathal, the grandfather of Fingal, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Caledonian army sent against the Romans, did not 
feel disposed, on his return, to resign his authority, even at the command 
of the Druids. Hence arose a civil war, in which the army of the church 
was defeated in several battles. These overthrows were fatal to the 
Druids. They made several attempts to regain their dominions, but all 
were ineffectual. They retired to the I-thonn (the isle of waves), that is 
Iona, where their order was not quite extinct on the arrival of St 
Columba at that island, in the sixth century. 

The invasion of the Romans, shortly before the commencement of the 
Christian era, had, doubtless. some influence in effacing the mythological 
system of the Druids, and in establishing a new order of things in the 
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Island. By the Romans the country was not, properly speaking, colonised. 
They merely occupied it as a military station. Very different was the 
case with respect to their successors in the dominion of the South of 
Britain. These new invaders were the Anglo-Saxons, a race whose blood, 
language, and institutions became so intermixed with the former popula- 
tion as almost to blot out all traces of the original Celtic peculiarities, and 
to create a new people, with new characters, customs, and laws. The 
settlement of the Anglo-Saxons introduced a new order of superstitions 
into Britain. Like the Scandinavians of the North, they deduced their 
descent from Odin, whom they worshipped along with Thor, Frigga, and 
the other imaginary deities of the Gothic race. This savage mythology 
they brought with them to England, where it dispossessed the barbarous 
religion of the Druids, and existed until it gradually disappeared before 
the advances of Christianity. They sacrificed particularly to one goddess 
called “ Eostre,” in the month of April, and her name still expresses the 
festival of “ Easter” in the Christian Church. They solemnised a festival 
to the sun, when the days began to lengthen in December, when a log of 
wood was burnt on the occasion, as an emblem of returning light and 
heat. From this ancient practice may be traced the custom of burning 
the Yule-log, which is still continued in some parts of England. 

We learn from legendary poems, almost the only literature of the 
Anglo Saxons, that among their superstitions was included a belief in 
giants, dwarfs, elves, and ideal fairy-tribes, all of a spiritual order. They 
also believed in the darker and more dangerous doctrines of witchcraft, 
wizardry, magic, divination, preparation of charms, and other mystic 
follies, and these continued to flourish, although opposed by the most 
intelligent clergy and kings. Alfred, Canute, and other monarchs, passed 
statutes for the prevention of magical practices, and threatened heavy 
penalties against all those who worshipped fire or floods, wells or stones, 
or any sort of tree, or who used death-spells, or incantations to let loose 
tempests, to raise storms, or to control the visible operations of nature. 
They had rules for discovering the future fortune of a child from the day 
of his birth to that of his death. We may mention one or two of their 
superstitious statements. On the first day of the moon, go to the King, 
and ask what you please, it will be granted. If it thunder in the evening 
some great person is born. If New-Year’s Day fall on a Monday it 
will be a wild and disastrous winter. When you see a bee fast in a 
briar, wish what you please and you shall have it. Whatever you dream 
on the first night of the waning moon will become joyful to you. If you 
dream that you have a burning candle in your hand, you will be a 
prosperous person. The Venerable Bede, who was born in 673, tells us 
that the people, in time of distress, resorted to the “ erring medicaments 
of idolatry, as if to restrain God’s chastisements by the incantations, 
philacteries, or any other secret of the demoniacal arts.” We accordingly 
find that from the seventh to the sixteenth century the belief in demons, 
wizards, elves, witches, and spirits of every shade and character, prevailed 
without intermission. It is lamentable to think how such vain imagina- 
tions should have so long weighed upon the understandings of the people, 
and engrafted a habitual dread of the supernatural, which, until this day, 
exerts a certain influence over the untutored mind. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE DOOM OF DUNOLLY. 
By Wiiwuiam ALLAN. 


——)———— 


I. 


The night clouds are falling, 
The curlew is calling, 
Maid of Dunolly I come unto thee! 
The grey mists are sleeping 
On Cruachan Ben, 
The red deer are keeping 
Their watch in the glen— 
Light of my darkness, come! come unto me : 
Come gentle spirit! we part and for ever, 
Come my lone star, see! my skiff’s in the bay ; 
Sunbeam of morning, alas! we must sever, 
Maid of Dunolly ! we part, and for aye. 


The past I shall cherish, 
My love cannot perish, 
Maid of Dunolly, oh! why did we love? 
The wrath of thy father, 
Is winter’s cold breath, 
Around me fast gather 
Weird visions of death, 
Soul of my dreamings, thy home is above. 


Come drooping flow’ret, I’ve dared thy brave kinsmen ; 


Come lonely dove to thy warrior true ; 
Shadow of heaven ! and pride of thy clansmen, 
My heart goes to thee in my ling’ring adieu ! 


Ere died the echoes of the lay, 

An oar-song swept across the bay ; 

Ere turned the youth his skiff to reach, 
Swift footsteps ran along the beach : 
Before him came Macdougalls dread, 
Returning from an island raid ; 

Behind him came Macdougalls wild, 
Aroused to guard their chieftain’s child. 
Their startling yells of rage were flung, — 
And back from grey Dunolly rung. 

The oarsmen heard the well-known cry, 
And fiercer far pealed their reply ; 
Their stalwart arms out sternward went, 
Their lithe backs forward lowly bent, 
With simultaneous motion prone 

Their oars arose and fell as one. 
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Impelled with danger’s vigour new, 
Swift o’er the bay each galley flew 
Like arrows shot from full-drawn bows, 
On sped the billow-cleaving prows, 

Till driven on the shingle nigh, 

The oaken keels arose on high. 

With sudden bound unto the shore, 
Each clansman leapt with drawn claymore ; 
Bare-armed, unbonneted they ran, 

To join the members of their clan 
Ranged round a stalwart youth who stood 
Bold-fronted ’mid the savage brood. 

At every point the thirsty brands 
Around him flashed in angry hands. 
With eagle eye, and undismayed, 

The stranger drew his trusty blade, 
And tighter grasped his studded shield, 
And firmer stood upon the field. 

And watchful as a wolf at bay 

His lightning eye did them survey ; 
Nor quailed, nor flinched, tho’ well he saw 
The gathering horde still closer draw. 
No coward heart within him beat, 

Nor sought he safety in retreat ; 
Unequal tho’ the contest seemed, 
Defiance on his features gleamed. 

One hurried glance he flung above, 
Where dwelt the maiden of his love— 
A pale face from a window peered, 

A sigh upon the wind careered, 

A whisper trembled in the air, 

As if an angel breathed a prayer. 
Undaunted all, and scorning death, 

He faced his foes and held his breath— 
His back against King Fingal’s rock, 
He boldly met their onset shock, 

And flung his haughty looks of scorn 
Upon Macdougall, Chief of Lorn. 


IL. 
O! Isles of the West, lovely Isles of the West, 
As emeralds set in the blue ocean’s breast, 
The birth-place of clansmen war-nurtured and brave, 
The home where the tempest King rides on the wave, 
Where thunders roll on in their terrible might, 
And keen lightnings dance on each peak with delight ; 
Where Morning’s dawn rays o’er the mountain crests run, 
And gloaming descends as a sigh from the sun; _, 
Where pale ghosts career on the mist-shrouded hills, 
And heard are their wails in the songs of the rills ; 
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Where beauty is shrined in each lone grassy vale, 
And wee flow’rets laugh to the voice of the gale ; 
Where unfettered peace as a heaven presides, 

And Nature’s sweet loveliness ever abides ; 

Where maidens and youths, round their dim cottage fires, 
Exultingly tell of the deeds of their sires ; 

Or sing with emotion the grand battle lays 

Of heroes who fought in the far away days 

For King and for Chieftain, for honour and love, 

For aught that would valour or dignity prove. 

O ! Isles of the West, ever bosomed in song, 

My Highland harp whispers—the sound I'll prolong : 
Speak on! my dear harp ; list! it trembles again, 
Its theme—The Maedougall and dauntless Maclean ! 


The sun-tays had fled from the mountains of Lorn, 
And kissed the cloud peaks looming jagged and riv’n, 
That westward were trailing as wand’rers forlorn 
Upon the broad heaths of the night-tinted heav’n. 
Peace clothed the green valleys, the hills, and the isles, 
The strange sounds of silence seemed wondrously clear ; 
Unbroken, save when, with his chase-laden spoils, 
Arose the loud shout of a brave mountaineer, 
That woke the weird echoes of corrie and cave, 
And startled the lord of the clouds in his dreams, 
Who raised his proud head and defiantly gave 
His fierce challenge back in his shrill-sounding screams. 
The distant bell notes slowly rung from Lismore, 
And fluttered with joy o’er the fast-ebbing tide 
Which bore them with love unto Morven’s far shore, 
Where ’mid its blue mountains they whispered and died. 
Sweet o’er the dark waters the vesper hymn stole 
In cadences kissed by the gloaming’s soft breath ; 
Monks poured their orisons, with joy-dwelling soul, 
And hied to their cells in the fulness of faith. 
Who kneels with the Abbot ? Who lists to his pray’r? 
Whose voice in devotion falls soft as a sigh ? 
Macdongall’s fair daughter is worshipping there ! 
Macdougall’s fair daughter is heard in reply. 
Why lingers she thus when the sun-rays depart ? 
Dunolly is far! and the sea is her path ; 
What recks she ! she bears in her bosom a heart 
That fears not the swift-rushing tide in its wrath. 
A Child of the forest, a Child of the chase, 
Accustomed to danger, to hardship inured ; 
Descended from chiefs of a warrior race, 
Whose titles and acres were held by the sword. 
The blood of the valiant flowed pure in her veins, 
She loved to behold the brave clansmen in arms— 
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The bright flashing steel, and the pibroch’s wild strains, 
Gave light to her dark eyes and grace to her charms. 
Tho’ nurtured ’mid war’s stirring clangour and din, 
Her heart was a woman’s in all which endears ; 
The fountain of tenderness welling within 
For children had smiles, for the dying had tears. 
Her dark-flowing locks hung unfettered and free, 
And waved in the wind as a banner love-driv’n ; 
Her brow, gently kissed by the sun in his glee, 
Reflected the beauty of summer-fraught heav’n ; 
Her eye-brows as fringes of darkness arose 
In soft, glossy silkiness tap’ring to nought, 
While ’neath their love shadows in tender repose, 
Her dreamy eyes rippled in soul light of thought, 
Which brightly illumined her features, and lent 
Ineffable witchery to the sweet smiles 
Oft throned on her lips with a gracefulness meant 
To beautify Nature’s pure innocent wiles. 
In symmetry faultless, in tartan arrayed, 
She moved as a sylph in her artless attire : 
When heard were the songs of Dunolly’s fair maid, 
The clansmen wept tears of emotion’s love-fire. 
The grey-headed Abbot stalked down to the shore, 
And blessed the young maiden, and bade her adieu ; 
She launched her light skiff, waved her hand, seized the oar, 
Then off with the tide for Dunolly she flew. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE GLASGOW HERALD ON THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
—‘ The present number (24) closes the second volume of this excellent 
and altogether special magazine, and a good opportunity is thus afforded 
those who have not yet become regular subscribers to invest in the ensuing 
numbers. No Scotchman, and certainly no Highlander, should let the 
chance slip. Every issue hitherto has been replete with what, in a large’ 
sense, we may term local interest, and the attractive programme annouuced 
for the coming year shows that the regions of Celtic lore are not only 
not exhausted, but have as yet been merely skirted. The special feature of 
next volume will be a fully detailed “ History of the Clan Kenneth or 
Mackenzie,” and if only every bearer of that historic name has sufficient 
of the old sept spirit left to buy his family records, the Celtic will at once 
be in a splendidly flourishing financial condition. The contents of the 
October number are of the usual first-rate quality, the most striking 
among them being ‘ The Poetry and Prose of a Highland Croft,’ No. V. 
of the ‘ Highland Battles— Culloden,’ and another instalment, which will 
be gratifying to readers of the vernacular of Ossian, of the ‘ Highland 
Ceilidh.’ ” 
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THE HIGHLAND CEILIDH. 


By Axastair Oe. 
—_o —_— 
[ContinvED.] 
“Wet done, Alastair Sealgair, a capital story, and true, too. I often 
heard it before,” said a young woman—a relative of Alastair Eachainn 
Duibh—who was on a visit in the bard’s house, “I dont care if I tell 
you a story I heard on a recent visit to Skye, about 


GILLESPIE, THE GAUGER, AND EACHAINN CEANN-DEARG. 


About one hundred and fifty years ago, there lived in Dumfries a worthy 
man of the name of Gillespie, who followed the honest, though highly 
unpopular, occupation of Excise officer or Gauger. At the time my story 
begins, he had just been appointed to a new district in the Highlands, 
and it is while on his journey there that I first make his acquaintance. 
Behold him then, a tall, thin, ungainly figure, with a consequential, self- 
important air, dressed in a coat of bottle green cloth with large silver-gilt 
buttons, a striped yellow waistcoat, corduroy breeches, and top boots. A 
tall peaked hat, with narrow brim, a large drab overcoat, and a sword- 
stick, completed his eostume. He was mounted on a small shaggy pony, 
or gearran, with neither shoes, bit, nor saddle ; his head was secured by 
the ¢aod, or Highland bridle, made of horse hair, and in lieu of a saddle 
was a housing of straw mat, on which was placed a wooden pack-saddle, 
called a strathair, having two projections like horns on which was hung 
the luggage of the rider. This strathair was kept in position by girths of 
straw rope, and was prevented from going too far forward by an antique 
kind of crupper, consisting of a stick passing under the animal’s tail, and 
braced at each end to the strathair. Having jogged along for some con- 
siderable time through a lonely moor, without meeting any sign of human 
habitations, it occurred to Mr Gillespie that he had lost his way. While 
staring about for something to guide him, he was nearly dismounted by 
the sudden starting of the pony, and on pulling up, he discovered that he 
had almost ridden over a young red-headed Highlander, who was lying 
among the heather, indolently supporting his head on one hand, while 
with the other he leisurely picked the blaeberries that grew so plentifully 
‘around him. On seeing what he considered a Duine-wasal, the lad started 
to his feet, and grasping a forelock of his curly hair, made a profound bow. 

The equestrian stared a moment at the bare-legged, bare-footed, bare- 
headed figure who had so suddenly appeared, and after stiffly returning 
his curtsy, enquired how far it was to Dunvegan? The other, shaking 
his head, replied, “‘ Chan ’eil Beurla agam” (I have no English). 

Now this was certainly very awkward, as the stranger did not know 
Gaelic, but it is surprising what people will do in desperate circumstances, 
so with the aid of nods and signs, and a little English that Eachainn had 
managed to pick up while at school, they made shift to understand one 
another. 

“Ts it to Dunvegan, then, you'll want to be going, sir!” enquired 
Eachainn. 
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“ Yes, and I am afraid I shall not be able to find my way there with- 
out your assistance,” responded Gillespie. 

“ And may be you'll be stopping there for some time #” proposed the, 
lad, scratching one bare knee with his sharp, uncut nails, as he spoke. 

“What does it matter to you, my lad, whether my stay there will be 
long or short? All I want just now is to get there.” 

“Ts it far you'll be coming the day, sir?” enquired the other, with an 
air of respectful deference, strangely inconsistent with the apparent blunt- 
ness of the question. 

“ What business is that of yours? Is it necessary for your showing me. 
the road that I should tell you all my history?” 

“ May be you'll be coming from the change-house of Loch-Easkin ?” 
pursued Eachainn, without appearing to notice the rebuke of the stranger's 
reply. 

“May be I did,” rejoined the gauger dryly, giving a hard blow to the 
poor gearran. 

“ Beannachd-leibh” (Good-bye to you), said the young man, pulling 
his forelock and bowing as before. 

“Why are you in such a hurry to be off all at once, before you have 
shown me the way ?” 

“T’m no in a hurry, sir; I just be doing my work, minding my 
mother’s cow and calf,” answered the lad, lying down again, and com- 
mencing to pick more blaeberries. “ But, ” he added, “ it was no to offend 
you I was meaning.” 

“ Offend me, man! for what? I am sure I have taken no offence.” 

“ Haven't you, sir,” exclaimed the other, jumping up ; “I thocht you 
had, for you did’nt seem pleased when I was asking what could I be 
doing for you.” 

“ My good lad,” answered Gillespie, “I see customs differ, and what 
may be considered ill manners on the streets of Dumfries is perhaps a 
different thing on a Highland moor, and I shall be very glad of your com- 
pany and assistance.” 

“Then you must tell me where is it you'll be wanting to go to.” 

“Man alive! HaveI not told you already I want to reach Dunvegan?’ 

“ But I’m no sure if you're fit to do it before night, if you don’t tell me 
where you came from the day.” 

“There is some reason in that,” said the gauger ; “and yet,” he mut- 
tered, “it is a sly way of demonstrating the necessity of his endless 
questions,” 

After going some distance in silence, Eachainn, thinking himself 
bound to say something, began with, “You'll bea stranger to this country, 

sir ? ” 

“ You may say that, man ; but what sort of a place is this Dunvegan?” 

“It’s a bonny place eneuch, and no want of what’s right, and the 
Uisge-beatha is plenty, and she’s rail goot ; but I doubt it'll no be so 
goot and so plenty now, for they say that a sgimilear of a gauger i is com- 
ing to live among us ; I hope he may break his neck on the way.” = 
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Here Mr Gillespie suddenly saw something amiss with the bridle, 
which necessitated his bending down for a moment or two, and no doubt this 
accounted for his face being slightly flushed when he raised his head, and 
giving the unconscious Eachainn an indignant look, said, “ Hem-a-hem ! 
what right has a mere lad like you to speak so disrespectfully of one you 
never saw, and who never harmed you.” 

“ May his gallows be high and his halter tight !” was the laconic but 
emphatic reply. 

“ You young heathen, how dare you say so of a stranger, and without 
any reason either?” 

“ Reason in plenty. Is he not coming to stop us from making our 
whusky ? and there is my uncle Donald has a still in Craig-bheatha, and 
my mother helps him to make the malt, and gets a piggie (jar) for herself 
at the New Year ; and there’s Somhairle Dubh, at the change house, has 
a still in his barn-yard near the——” 

“Hush friend !” interrupted Gillespie, clapping his hand on the High- 
lander’s mouth, “ Dinna betray secrets so.” He then added with great 
dignity, “‘ Young man, you have abused me, and called me vile names to 
my face, but for that I forgive you, as it was done in ignorance, but you 
should be more respectful in referring to His Majesty's revenue service, 
for I am that very excise officer, or gauger, as you call me, who am ap- 
pointed by my king and country to watch over the interests of the revenue 
in this most outlandish corner of his dominions. Heaven help me 
withal! Now, friend, understand me, I will do my duty without fear, 
favour, or affection ; yes,” he continued, rising into energy as he spoke, 
and, to Eachainn’s consternation, drawing his sword and flourishing it 
over his head, “ yes, I will do so even unto death ; but,” he added after 
& pause, “I am no hunter after unguarded information, and God forbid 
the poor should want their New Year whisky because I am in the parish. 
But be more discreet in future, for assuredly I must do my duty, and 
grasp, 9 seize, capture, and retain unlawful liquor and implements of its 
manufacture, whenever I find them, for I am sworn to do this ; but,” he 
concluded, with a bow to his pack-saddle, “T will always strive to do my 
duty like a gentleman.” 

Eachainn’s emotions during this oration were of a mingled character. 
At first pure shame was uppermost, for having, as he unwittingly dis- 
covered he had done, insulted a Duine-uasal. Accordingly an honest 
blush spread over his sun-freckled face, and he hung down his head. Then 
came concern for having, as he apprehended, betrayed the private affairs 
of his uncle, and Somhairle Dubh, to the hands of the spoiler. When 
the gauger flourished his sword, Eachainn thought it was all over with 
him ; but when he heard the conclusion of the speech, which he tried 
Kard to comprehend, it was with a feeling of great respect that he replied, 
repeating his bow, “I thocht you was a Duine-wasal from the first, sir ; 
and I beg your pardon a thousand times for foolish words spoke without 
thinkin’, and I could cut my tongue off for having spoke.” 

‘Friend, that would not be right ; no man has a right to maim him- 
self,” said the gauger, as he pulled out of an enormous pocket of his 
greatcoat a box that looked like a large flute case, which he opened, and 
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to the admiration of Eachainn, took out of it, first the stock, and then the 
tube, of a short, single-barrelled fowling-piece, which, after duly joining 
together, he went through the process of priming and loading. These 
preparations were apparently caused by a curlew alighting at a little dis- 
tance, but which, as if aware that evil was not far away, resumed its 
flight, and soon disappeared. 

“She’s a very pretty gun indeed, sir,” began Eachainn, anxious to 
renew the conversation on a more agreeable topic than the last. “ By 
your leave, may I ask where you got her.” 

“ Got her,” said the other, “ why, I made 7¢ man. In my country we 
think nothing of making a gun before breakfast.” As this was said with 
the utmost gravity, Eachainn was considerably staggered by it, for the 
Highlander, naturally credulous, intending none, he suspected no decep- 
tion , but if a hoax was being played upon him, and he found it out, he 
was sure to repay it with interest, and the biter would be keenly bit. 

“One before breakfast, sir! a gun like her made before breakfast !” 
he repeated, locking anxiously into the other's face, “ surely the thing is 
just impossible ¢” 

“No, friend,” replied the other, internally chuckling at finding the 
youth so ductile, “I tell you, I frequently make one of a morning.” 

“Then,” said the guide, “I suppose, sir, you'll be come to the High- 
lands to make a big pusness with them !” 

“ May be, may be, friend. ‘I daresay there are not many such in this 
country ; but what would still more surprise you, is to hear by whom I 
was taught the art of making them.” 

“ Who she'll be, sir ?” 


“ Why, Luno, the son of Leven, who made Fingal’s famous sword, 
which went by his name, and every stroke of which was mortal.” 

“Och! yes, sir,” exclaimed Eachainn, his eyes sparkling, “ye méan 
Mac-an-Luinn,” and in his excitement he forgot the little English -he 
had, and continued in his own expressive vernacular, “ that was the 
sword of swords, and they say that the sound of his anvils is still heard 
in the silence of midnight by the wanderer of Lochlin; and his well- 
known giant form is at times seen crossing the heath, clad in its dark 
mantle of hide, with apron of the same, and the face of the apparition as 
dark as the mantle, and frowning fiercely, while with staff in hand, he 
bounds along on one leg, with the fleetness of a roe, his black mantle 
flap, flapping for an instant, and then vanishing, as, with a few bounds, 
black Luno enters his unapproachable cave.” 

“ But are there any hereabouts who know how to use such a thing as. 
this ?” asked the gauger, putting the piece to his eye. 

“Och ! aye sir ; there’s Duncan Sealgair can hit a fox, ani otter, or a. 
sealg, at a hundred ‘yards, easy.” 

“T am not speaking,” said the gauger, with an air of sovereign con- 
tempt, “ of otters, and foxes, and such low vermin ; I ask you, man, as to 
shooting of game !” 

“ Aye, sir, a goot lot of that too. There’s old Kenneth Mathenen, 
she'll be very goot at killing a buck.” 
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“Pshaw ! man, cannot you get your ideas above course four-footed 
beasts, great sprawling objects that there is no merit in killing.” 

Eachainn scratched his head at a loss what to answer next ; but at 
length, with the air of a man who thinks he has made a discovery, ex- 
claimed, “ You'll be meaning the wild goose, sir!” 

“You're a wild goose yourself ; I mean no such thing; I am asking 
ye, man, about grouse, red grouse.” 

The guide was as puzzled as if he had heard Hebrew; but just then, 
as if to relieve his embarrassment, there arose a “ Ca, ca!” kind of sound 
among the heather. “She'll shust be the muir-hens, sir, perhaps you'll 
like to have a shoot at them.” 

**Moor-hens! what’s that, lad?” but further explanation was nn- 
necessary, for the eye of the traveller caught the very red grouse he had 
appeared so anxious to find. The sight seemed to have a very agitating 
effect upon him, for he instantly stopped, dismounted, and gave his nag 
to the keeping of his companion ; he then crept forward a few paces, his 
heart beating with the greatness of the occasion. At length, when he had 
got closer to the birds than most sportsmen would deem quite necessary, 
he knelt on one knee, and took a most deliberate, riflemanlike aim. On 
placing his finger on the trigger, his face was turned a little to one side— 
perhaps to avoid the expected smoke. He at length pulled the trigger, 
but, instead of a report, there was merely a snap in the pan. At this, 
the eldest, apparently, of the birds gave a “ Ca, ca!” and peered about to 
see what was the matter ; and, to avoid being seen, the sportsman sunk 
down’ among the heather. Tying the gearran to a juniper root, the guide 
now cautiously crept up, and enquired in a whisper, “ Has she refused, 
sir? ” 

“Hush!” said the other, shaking his hand for silence, “has who 
refused #” 


‘I mean, sir,” again whispered the guide, “has the musket refused ?” 


Which, I suppose,” responded the other, “ is as much as to say, has 
it missed fire? Yes, certainly it has ; did you not hear the snap in the - 


Mo 9” 
"Te Yes, sir, but there was no fire ; may be t’was the fault of the flint.” 
“* Pish, no ; there is not a better flint on this side of the Grampians,” 
‘# But the pooder, sir?” 
No better powder in the world, unless it has been damped by your 
horrid. Highland mist.” Ae 
“There’s no a mist at all the day, sir,” answered Eachainn, looking 
quietly down at the gun lock, and discovering, for the first time, that 


there was no flint at all. He smiled aside, and then turning to the : 


would-be sportsman, who was kneeling for another attempt, pointed out 
the circumstance to him. The latter, on seeing it, stared, and then added, 
apparently recollecting himself, “ Dash it, neither there is! I recollect 
now,’ here it is, I put it in my waistcoat pocket this morning, while 


cleaning ‘iny gun, and forgot to fix it again.” So saying, he screwed it , 


tight into its proper place, and kneeling as before, gave a second snap in 
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“The primin’ fell out when she first refused, sir, and you forgot to put 
in another.” 

“ And ye gouck, could’nt you tell me that before?” said the wrathful 
gauger, as he recovered his arms for another attempt. This time, how- 
ever, he was successful, for his volley levelled the cock leader and two of 
his family, while the remainder took flight. 

“I dare say, friend bare-legs, you do not often see such shots as that 
in these quarters ?” 

“Deed, sir, I'll no say I do,” returned the other with a look and 
manner somewhat equivocal. 

“In sooth, I suppose no one hereabouts knows anything of grouse 
shooting ; but for myself, as I have already said, give me but the birds 
within tolerable reach, and I am sure to hit them.” 

“ Na doot, sir, especially if ye always make it a fashion to shoot them 
sittin’.” 

“ And have ye any hereabouts that can shoot them any other gait, 
callant?” 

“ May be, sir, the young laird, and the minister's son, and the major, 
and——_” 

“ Weel, sir, and pray how does the young laird find out the game? 
Has he any pointers ?” 

“Pinters, sir, what’s that?” enquired his companion, affecting 
ignorance. 

“You fool, and do you not know what a pointer is! Precious country 
I am come to, and perhaps to lay my bones in—not to know what a 
pointer is |” 

“ And d’ye ken, sir, what a bochan is?” 

“ Not I, friend bare-legs, nor do I care.” 


“ My name, sir, is Eachainn, and you see there'll be some things that 
folks who are very clever don’t know. A bochan, sir, is what you call in 
Beurla a hobgoblin.” 

“T see your drift, man, I see your drift, and care not what a bochan 
or a fiddlestick means ; but a pointer is a dog of right Spanish breed, 
which has such instinct that he smells out the birds without seeing them, 
so that when he has got one in a covey within reach of his nose, he holds 
up his leg, and stands stock still, until his master comes up and bleezes 
away at them.” 

“ Sitting, sir?” asked Eachainn, with a roguish look. 

“ Aye, man, sitting or standing, ’tis all the same.” 

“You'll may be be wanting such dogs in the low country, but they’ll 
no be wanted in the Highlands. Here, sir,” continued he, remembering 
the hoax about Luno and gunmaking, “ Here, sir, the people can smell the 
game as good as your dogs.” 

“What's that ye say, man? D’ye think of clishmaclavering me with 
any of your big Hielan’ lees ?” 

“Would you like me to smell out some muir-hens for you, sir?” 

“You smell out game! smell out your grandmother! D’ye think to 
deceive me with such havers?” 
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“Do you s’pose you could hit the poor craters, sittin’ to, if I had’nt 
smelt them out for you, sir?” 

“ Faith, friend, you’re no blate—smell out indeed ! and pray, callant, 
can you smell out any more of them?” 


“T begin to think it’s no a very thankful job.” 


“ And do you often amuse yourself with nosing it in this way over 
these vile moors, through which I am so heartily tired of trudging.” 

“ Whenever the laird, sir, goes out after the muir-hens, I go with him 
to smell them out,” 

“Weel man, convince me of the bare fact—smell out another covey, 
and then I'll no gainsay your gift.” 

The guide, shrugging up his shoulders and scratching his head, affect- 
ing to make some difficulty, said the wind had gone down, and that the 
scent was dull, The sly rascal, however, having an exceedingly acute ear, 
continued walking over bog and heather with long strides, until at length, 
at a considerable distance, and a little to one side of the track, he thought 
he heard the “ca-ca” of a bird. He then turned to his companion and 
said, “If I'll be smelling out a prasgan for ye sir, will you let me have a 
shoot at them?” 

“Give you a shot ! weel but that passes a’. I dinna ken what you 
might make with a claymore, as ye ca’ a braidsword ; but a gun is another 
sort of thing altogether. What! Donald, could you hit a peatstack, man?” 


“ My name’s Eachainn, sir ; and as to shooting a peatstack, I don’t 
know, but if ye like I'll try.” 

“ Weel Donald, or Eachainn, or whatever your name is, I don’t care if 
I indulge you, so there’s the gun—but mind, when you aim, you turn the 
barrel away, and the stock to vourself. Now you may bleeze awa’ at any 
thing but me and the pony. The guide, having by this time a shrewd 
guess where the birds were to be found, went on several paces cautiously, 
and pretending to scent something. At length he made a stand, cocking 
up one leg, while he beckoned to the stranger, who was some little dis- 
tance in the rear, to dismount and come up. 

The latter accordingly did so, and there were the birds sure enough. 
The stranger, whose less practised eye and ear were not aware of the trick, 
now not doubting the truth of the Highlander’s gift, uttered his admira- 
tion in whispers, ‘ Weel, but yon’s quite extraordinar’ ; all real birds too, 
and no glamour ; I doot its nae canny.” 

The Gael, not being such a desperate pot hunter as his comrade, gave 
a “ Hurrah!” which raised the birds at once, then taking a good aim, 
brought down two, and wounded one or two more, which flew quacking 
away. 

The Highlander, anxious to secure the wounded birds, went bounding 
in the direction in which they had flown. As he hastily stepped forward 
he did not perceive that a viper was directly in his path, and before he 
was aware of its being near him, the reptile had bitten his bare foot. 
Striking it off with the point of the barrel, he uttered not a word, but 
giving one glance round, as if looking for something, he took to his heels 
with a swiftness not unworthy of Luno himself. 


(To be Contin d.) 
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OUR OWN LYRICAL POETRY. 
By tHe Rev. Greorce GILFILLAN. 
—o——. 


THE subject of this paper is very wide, but on its first portion I shall 
be brief. Litanies or song prayers were first introduced in the fifth 
century in the Greek Church and transferred afterwards to the Romish. 
They are said to have originated in the following circumstances :—An 
earthquake, says the legend, having driven the people into the fields, a 
boy was suddenly taken up into the air in their presence, but was again 
let down unhurt, and the people crying “Carie Eleusa” (Lord have 
mercy). He related that he had heard the songs of the angels—“ Holy 
God, holy and mighty, holy and immortal, have mercy upon us”—and 
this gave rise to litanies or supplications as the word means. Being 
inserted into prayer-books they gradually blossomed so to speak into 


poetry. Indeed, some will have it that a few of the Hebrew Psalms, 
such as the 136th— 


Praise God, for he is kind, 
His mercies last for aye, 


were just litanies. Some of the litanies in the Roman Catholic service 
are very beautiful, such as that beginning 


Stabat Mater Delovosa 
Tureta crucem lachrymora 
Oam pendchat Filius, 


which may be thus Englished— 


Stood the mother dolorous, 
Near the cross in tears, 
While the cruel tree beside 

Her dear firstborn bears, 


But the most remarkable one is that entitled “Dies Irae.” There are 
various versions of this, but one of the best known is that of Earl 
Roscommon, and it I may quote as a quaint and curious rendering— 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 

As David and the Sibyls say. 

What horror will invade the mind 

When the strict Judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few venial faults to find. 

The last, loud trumpet’s wondrous sound 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. 
Nature and death shall with surprise 
Behold the pale offender rise. 

And view the Judge with conscious eyes, 
Then shall, with universal dread, 

The sacred, mystic book be read, 

To try the living and the dead. 

The Judge ascends his awful throne, 

He makes each secret sin be known, 

And all with shame confess their own, 

O then what interest shall I make 

To save my last impertant stake, 

When the most just have come to quake, 
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Thou mighty formidable King, 

Thou mercy’s unexhausted spring, 
Some comfortable pity bring, 

Forget not what my ransom cost, 
Nor let my dear bought soul be lost 
In storms of guilty terror tost, 
Prostrate my contrite heart I rend, 
My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not fotsake me in the end! 

Well may they curse their Second Breath, 
Who rose to a reviving death, 

Thou great Creator of mankind, 

Let guilty man compassion find, 


To those ages too belongs the groundwork of Ossian’s poems, who, 
although he has been turned by Macpherson into an epic poet, was in 
reality nothing but a singer of songs and odes distinguished by their 
successful delineation of the passions, picturesque expressions, bold and 
beautiful images, and comparisons, their deep pathos and melancholy tone, 
Thus beautifully does Hazlitt speak of him—* Ossian’s was feeling, and a 
name that can never be destroyed in the minds of his readers. As 
Homer is the first vigour and lustihood, Ossian is the decay and old age 
of the world. He lives only in the recollection and regret of the past, 
There is one impression which he conveys more entirely than all other 
poets, namely, the sense of privation, the loss of all things—of friends, of 
good name, of country ; he is even without God in the world. He con- 
verses with the spirits of the departed, with the motionless and silent 
clouds. The cold moonlight sheds its faint lustre on his head. The fox 
peeps out of the ruined tower, the thistle waves its head to the wandering 
gale, and the strings of his harp seem as the hand of age as the tale of 
other times passes over them, to sigh and rustle like the dry reeds in the 
winter’s wind. The feeling of cheerless desolation, of the loss of the pith 
and sap of existence, of the annihilation of the substance, and the clinging 
to the shadow of all things as in a mock embrace, is here perfect. If it 
were indeed possible to show that this writer was nothing, it would only 
be another instance of mutability, another blank made, another void left 
in the heart, another confirmation of that feeling which makes him so 
often complain. ‘Roll on ye dark brown years, ye bring no joy on your 
wings to Ossian.’” 


We now approach the poetry of the ballad, and we find ourselves 
beside the familiar themes of the Minstrel and Minstrelsy, and must regret 
that we have not as much scope as we have matter, as much time as we 
have inclination, for treating it fully and lovingly. Minstrelsy seems to 
have sprung up in Provence, a southern district in France, and the 
Provencal poetry is among the most famous in the history of literature. 
In Normandy, too, there was minstrelsy, but although it excelled the 
Provencal in power of imagination, it was inferior in tenderness, in grace, 
and in adaptation to music. Song, however, had meanwhile arisen in 
great force in Scandinavia, and was in matter superior to that of the 
South, although inferior in music, which is peculiarly the child of sunny 
climes. But the genius of the North travelled southward, and in France 
met and married the splendid melody of Italy, and produced between 
them the perfect form of our early minstrelsy. 
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What meaning and magic we connect with the words, “ Ballad 
Poetry.” Ballads, as Fletcher said long ago, have been the real laws of a 
country. ‘hey have prevailed in every rank of society, mingled, like 
currents of air, with men’s loves, hatreds, enthusiasms, patriot-passions 
from the mouth of the minstrel himself to that of the ploughman in the 
field, the maid by the well, singing perchance as in that exquisite scene 
in Guy Mannering— 


Are here the links of Forth, she said, 
Or are they crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonnie woods of Warroch-head, 
That I sae fain wad see ? 


the reaper among the yellow sheaves ; the herdsman in the noontide 
solitude of the hill, or in the snow-buried shieling ; the child in the 
nursery or in her solitude, how strange and holy while wandering to 
school amid woods and wildernesses ; and the soldier resting after the 
fatigue of a day of blood or returning to his mountain home when the 
wars are over, to the music of one of its own forgotten songs. And 
who remembers not the husbandman in “ Don Quixote” who, as he goes 
forth to to his morning labour, is singing the ancient ballad of Ronces 
Valles? And add still more, as an illustration of the power and the 
charm of ballad poetry, not only that Homer, the earliest and all but the 
greatest of poets, was a ballad maker, and not only that Shakspere con- 
descended to borrow songs, and plots, and hints from old English ballads, 
but that many of the modern productions—such as the most of Scott’s 
verses, Coleridge’s “ Christobel and Rime of the Anciente Marinere,” 
Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical Ballads,” Southey’s “Old Woman of Berkeley,” 
Macaulay's “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” and many more—are imitations in 
style, or in spirit, or in all three, of these, wild, simple, early immortal 
strains. 

In Percy’s Reliques, which I had the privilege of editing a good many 
years ago, in Nichol’s Poets, you will find a number of admirable specimens 
of the old ballad such as the ancient ballad of Chevy Chase that was said 
to stir the blood like the sound of a trumpet, and a whole set of ballads 
alluded to in Shakspere, such as King Cophetua and the beggar maid, 
Gernutus, the Jew of Venice, King Lear and his three daughters ; also, a 
little copy of verses, entitled “ Take these lips away.” Emerson, by the 
way, in his “ Nature” quotes these lines as quite Shaksperean ; and so 
they are, but they are certainly not Shakspere’s— 


Take, oh, take these lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes the break of day— 
Lights that do mislead the morn ; 
But my kisses bring again 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 


There ate many others, specially the “ Nut Brown Maid,” which was 
afterwards modernized by Prior in his “ Henry and Emma ;” the 
“ Hardyknut,” too long to quote, but a ballad which, we are told, when 
Scott repeated it to Lord Byron, a person at a distance in the room 
wondered what dreadful news he had been telling him, he looked so 
much agitated. Perhaps, however, you will read it with disappointment, 
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I certainly did. But who but must admire the “ Grand old ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens”— 


The King sits in Dunfermline toune, 
Drinkix’ the bluid red weine, 

Oh, whaur will I get a guid sailor 
To sail this schip o’ mine.” 


Up and spak an eldern knicht, 
Sat at the King’s right knee, 

** Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That sails upon the sea,” 


The King has written a braid letter, 
And signed it wi’ his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the sand, 


The first line that Sir Patrick red 
A loud lauch lauched he, 

The next line that Sir Patrick red 
The tear blinded his e’e. 


Oh, wha is this that dae this deid, 
This ill deid done to me, 

To send me oot this time of the year 
To sail upon the sea, 


‘* Mak’ haste, mak’ haste, my merry men all, 
Our guid schip sails the morne,” 

** Oh, say na sae, my master dear, 
For I fear a deadly storm, 


* Late, late yestreen I saw the new mune 
Wi’ the auld ane in her arms, 

And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
That we will come to harme,” 


Oh laith, laith, were our Scots Nobles 
To weit their cork-heiled shoon, 

But long ere a’ the play was played, 
Their hats they swam aboone. 

Oh, lang, lang may their ladies sit, 
With their fans into their hand, 

Or ere they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Cam’ sailing to the land. 

Oh, lang, lang may the ladies stand 
Wi’ their gold kames in their hair, 

Waiting for their ain dear lords, 
For they'll see them never mair, 

Have owre, have owre to Aberdour, 
It’s fifty fadom deep, 

And their lies the gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet, 


» Besides “ Percy’s Reliques,” you should read Sir Walter Scott's 

“‘ Minstrelsy of the Border,” to get a complete conception of the beauty, 

y ; y: 

pathos, and power of the old ballad, with the “ Flowers of the Forest” 

at its head, one of the most mournful and exquisitely beautiful of all 

ditties, which shall be sung and felt so long as Flodden Field has a niche 
in the memories of Scotland, when 

The flowers of the forest were a’ wede away. 


Ere we leave ballad poetry, we must be permitted another glance at the 
minstrel himself. He might be considered a cross between the bard or 
Seald of the ancient Scandinavian world and the actors and public singers 
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of modern times. To something of the high, and, as it was then held, 
the Divine inspiration of the Scald, he added something of the mimetic 
power of the actor, and something of the musical power of the singer. 
How delightful to follow the minstrel through the land like a breeze or 
river, at his own sweet will, with a harp (which is his passion, pride, and 
passport) in his hand, now entering a cottage at eventide, and drawing 
the simple as in a net around him, while he sings 


Of old, unhappy, far off things, 

And battles long ago, 
and now admitted, like Scott’s famous hero, into some lordly hall, and 
there surrounded by bright-eyed maidens of high birth, and stimulated 
by the twofold flattery of sugared lips and generous wine, pouring out his 
high wrought, enthusiastic, yet measured and well-modulated strains ; now 
meeting some brother bard by the lonely mountain wayside, or in some 
rude hostelrie, and exchanging their experience and their songs; now 
soothing some dying Roderick Dhu, or singing his dirge after death— 


Sad was thy lot in mortal 


The captive thrush may brook the cage, 
The prisoned eagle dies for rage ; 
Oh, woe for Alpine’s honoured pire ! 
and now himself expiring, with the whole fire of the minstrel spirit mount- 
ing up to his eye, and with the Harp and the Cross meeting over his dying 
pillow as emblems of his joy on earth and of his hope in heaven. 


Passing the large and lovely subject of the ballad, we find ourselves 
launched on a wide ocean of lyrical poetry—the poetry of the present, 
the past, and of the present age. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Britain there were 
comparatively few first-rate lyrics, and yet there was some as good, or 
better, as any that have ever been produced since. Need I name 
Milton’s “Hymn on the Nativity?” And yet methinks Apollo might 
have desired to stay, have lingered to the last moment to hear execrations 
so sublime. Like a belated member of the sages who came from the East 
to the manger at Bethlehem, does he spread out his treasures, and they 
are richer than frankincense, sweeter than myrrh, and more precious 
than gold. From that holy ground he repulses the Pagan Deities,— 

The oracles are dumb. No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving 

Apollo from his shrine ; can no man divine, 

ith hollow shriek, the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed iy from the prophetic cell ; 

He feels from Judah’s land the dreadful Infant’s hand ; 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyne. 
Inferior certainly to this, but in its own kind matchless, we have 
“ Alexander’s Feast,” by Dryden, who declared after writing it that it 
was the best ode that had been written or ever would be written ; and so 
far as amazing spirit, and rapid changes of mood are concerned, he is quite 
right. But it has not the stamp of the highest imagination on it. It 
rises like the clang of a multitude of barbaric horns and drums proclaim- 
ing the praises of some idol god—not like a flute sounding on a summer 
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evening over a lake with spirit-like note of melodious pathos, nor like the 
outrolling of a grand solemn piece of organ music. I find the true spirit 
of the Ode more fully in another piece of Dryden’s, entitled “ Ode to the 
Memory of Mrs Anne Kelligrew,” the first stanza of which Dr Johnston 
has so warmly and justly praised :— 


Thou youngest virgin daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest, 
Whose palms were plucked from Paradise, 
Inspreading branches more sublimely rise 
Rich with immortal green above the rest, 
Whether adopted to some neighbouring star, 
Thou rollest above as in thy wandering race, 
On in procession, fixed and regular, 
Movest with the heavens’ majestic pace, 
Whichever happy region is thy place, 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 
Since Heaven’s eternal year is thine ; 
Hear, then « mortal muse thy praise rehearse 
In no ignoble verse. 


But such as thine own voice did practice here, 
When thy first fruits were given, 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate for heaven. 


(To be Continued. ) 





Correspondence. 
— — 1) —-— 
THE HIGHLAND CROFT SYSTEM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIO MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—I am much obliged to you for sending to me your article on 
the position and prospects of small crofters in the Highlands. 

I have always opposed the delusion that an extension of the system 
of small crofts would be any remedy for the poverty and frequent distress 
which once prevailed over the greater part of the Highlands, and which 
still affects those portions of the country where that system has survived, 

I understand your observations to apply not to crofts of a substantial 
size—say worth £20 of rent, and upwards—but to the very small posses- 
sions of four or five acres and less of arable land. 

The question about the minimum amount of land which can support 
a family in comfort after payment of a moderate rent is, of course, a 
question not to be determined by any universal rule. All that I under- 
stand you to argue is that under the actual conditions of soil, of produce, 
and of markets which prevail in the West Highlands, small crofts can 
afford nothing but a miserable subsistence. 

In this conclusion I entirely concur, and you will find it amply con- 
firmed by the careful investigation and report made upon the causes and 
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extent of Highland destitution made by Sir John Macneill in the year 
1851, when the effects of the potato failure called for that enquiry. 

There is, in my opinion, no remedy for the poverty of a population 
increasing under this system, and accustomed to a very low standard of 
living, except the remedy of migration or emigration. 

The State can never undertake the reclamation of “ waste lands” 
where private enterprise will not do so. And when land is reclaimed it 
ought to be devoted, as it is now always devoted, to the establishment of 
more substantial farms, which the crofting population generally have not 
the means to stock and to cultivate. 

I do not believe in any schemes for anticipating by short cuts results 
which can only be reached by time. The old crofting population will 
einigrate, or migrate when education and other influences make them see 
and feel the advantages of employing their labour elsewhere. 

The reclamation of land is advancing rapidly under the operation of 
natural causes, wherever it will pay ; and tenancies of various kinds and 
sizes are being, und will continue to be established. But there are large 
areas of the Highlands which nature indicates as pasture land and as fit 
for nothing else. 

The gradual consolidation of very small crofts into possessions of a 
better size is a process which may be carried into effect with time and 
care, without the hardship involved in the removal of families who cling 
tenaciously to their traditional habits. I have pursued this method on 
my own estate with advantage, and I have many crofting tenants, who, I 
rejoice to believe, are comfortable and prosperous. By this method the 
most thrifty and industrious of the crofting population may and will 
become tenants of farms which, though small, are fit to take a permanent 
place in the agricultural system of the country. 

I need not say that I look upon this as the most desirable of all con- 
summations ; for the crofting population of the Highlands, and the stock 
from which they came have personal qualities which must endear them to 
all who know them.—lI am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


INVERARAY, October 4, 1877. ARGYLL, 


——_ 9 ——— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—I have read your paper with interest and regret. I do 
not, however, find established in it that connection with the laws of the 
country and the practice of many of the owners of land which contributed 
important features in the case of Irish Land Tenures.—Your faithful 
Servant, 


September 26, 1877. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


[It would be quite easy to establish this “ connection,” but the object of 
the paper on the “ Poetry and Prose of a Highland Croft” was to show 
“the actual present state and position of the Highland crofter,” and not 
its cause.—Ep. C. M.] 


Cc 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir,—I have perused your article on the state of the Highland 
crofter with great interest. You cannot expect that it will be received 
with unanimity, but every one will admit that the article places in a very 
marked way the question before the public. Merely to exist is hardly 
what the greatest enthusiast points to. The peasant population ought to 
be able to do more than earn a bare subsistence, and it seems clear they 
cannot do so on small crofts solely. An extent of twenty acres seems a 
reasonable one, and below this size it may be a question whether a cottage, 
with garden and potato ground, is not the best position—the occupant in 
this case earning wages elsewhere. 

The great mischief at present seems to have been, crowding poor 
people into townships near the sea, without giving them adequate land. 
To an able-bodied, enterprising man, who combines fishing and farming, 
there should be hardships and toil, but certainly no poverty. , It is 
deplorable to hear of one man having great ranges of ground in the 
Western Isles and West Coast, and hundreds having next to nothing. 
Security of tenure—say thirty-one years for improving leases—is also 
indispensable. Positively, when we see huts wretched and dirty beyond 
description, and at once find fault with and condemn the unhappy occu- 
pants as alone to blame, it is forgotten that these occupants have no 
security or object in improving. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the poor people themselves are undoubtedly very backward. 

I must not enlarge, however, as the subject is a wide one, but content 
myself with thanking you for opening the question in so clear and 
practical a manner.—Yours faithfully, 

Tue Bueut, 13th October 1877. C. FRASER-MACKINTOSH. 


At a meeting of electors in Inverness, on the 17th ult., the following 
question was put by A. Mackenzie of the Celtic Magazine to Mr Fraser- 
Mackintosh, M.P. :—“‘ Keeping in view that the Government graciously 
considered the reputed scarcity of crabs and lobsters, and of herrings 
and garvies, on our Highland coasts, of sufficient importance to justify 
them in granting two separate Royal Commissions of Inquiry—will you, 
in your place in Parliament next session, move that a similar Commission 
be granted to inquire into the present impoverished and wretched con- 
dition, and, in some places, the scarcity of men and women in the Highlands ; 
the cause of this state of things ; and the most effectual remedy for 
ameliorating the condition of the Highland crofters generally ?” 

Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, in reply, said that a Member of Parlia- 
ment had a certain power, and only a certain power. Now, the 
question which was here raised was a very large one, and he did not think 
that he would have slightest chance of getting such a Commission as was 
referred to, unless the Government were prepared for the demand before- 
hand, and unless the request was strengthened by a general expression of 
feeling in its favour throughout the country. If Mr Mackenzie, who had 
writtenan able article on the subject which had attracted great attention, and 
others with him, could by petition, or by deputation to the Prime 
Minister, pave the way for a motion, he would be very glad to make it. 
His moving in the matter without adequate support would hamper and 
hurt the laudable object Mr Mackenzie had at heart. 
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We have received various other communications on this subject, from 
a few of which we make the following short quotations, being unable to 
find room for all the letters :— 


“ Mac Iain” writes :—“ I agree with every word of the article in the 
last number on the ‘ Poetry and Prose of a Highland Croft.’ Neither the 
Highlander nor any other unprejudiced person can gainsay a single point 
of what the able writer of that article has adduced in support of his 
theory, for the simple reason that all the statements made are incontestable 
facts. That many of the West Highland crofters are living in a state of 
semi-starvation is beyond dispute. I myself have more than once seen a 
family of the class described making a meal of whelks and other shell-fish 
along with a very scanty allowance of bread.” 

Another correspondent “ Who knows the Facts” says :—“I suspect you 
will be having Professor Blackie down on you again, for your sensible and 
truthful article on the Prose of a Highland croft. What had been written 
from time to time on the Poefic side of the question by humane theorists 
needed the practical information your article gives to put them right,” 

“A Son or a Crorrer” writes :—“ Your article upon “ Highland 
Crofts” is the best you have ever written. It is Al, and true to the 
letter, as I have long known by experience.” 

The Ross-shire Journal says :—* It is refreshing to read so able and 
interesting an essay on this important topic. From personal observation, 
we might almost say experience, we can cordially homologate the graphic 
description of the difficulty that the smaller tenantry in the West Highlands, 
ay, and in the East too, have in making ends meet. It can never be 
otherwise while the crofter population continues to be so dense as it still 
is in some districts. . . . . We have perused this whole paper with 
profit, and so we feel confident, will all who have at heart the ameliora- 
tion of the West Highland population.” 


a, 


“BONNIE DUNDEE” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—There is no reason why my reply to “J. M. W. S.’s” letter 
should be otherwise than very brief, for I am glad to see that upon the 
whole he is content to agree with me as to the military talents and gene- 
ral high chivalrous character of Lord Viscount Dundee. It is amusing to 
find that “J. M. W. 8S.” seems to think that no one has read the 
Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel but himself. Let me assure 
him, however, that it is now well on to five-and-twenty years since I first 
read and studied that very interesting volume, by the courtesy of the late 
Cameron of Lochiel. More recently, by the kindness of the present 
Lochiel, the volume has been more than once in my possession for the 
express purpose of consulting it as to Dundee’s movements from the day 
he rode down the “sanctified bends of the Bow,” till his famous victory 
and death at Killiecrankie. Upon the whole, I do not think it at all 
likely that “J. M. W. 8.” has given the history of that time half the 
careful attention and study I have bestowed upon it. 
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“J. M. W. 8.” has probably read the very interesting note by the 
Editor of the Inverness Courier as to the two or three generally acknow- 
ledged to be authentic portraits of the famous royalist.* That he was dark, 
darkish, or swarthy, is certain. The Highlanders had a habit, as they 
still have, of bestowing a fitting sobriquet, founded on the personal 
characteristics, both of those whom they honoured and loved, and those 
whom they hated and despised ; and depend upon it, when in Highland 
song and story we find Lord Dundee styled “ Jan Dubh nan Cath” 
(Swarthy John of the battles), swarthy, be sure, he was, let the port- 
traits be read in what light they may. 


One of the Argyles, Archibald the 9tk Earl, who was beheaded for 
high treason, a doom he richly merited, was styled by his Gaelic con- 
temporaries Gilleaspuig Gruamach, Archibald the morose, the sullen, or 
more correctly, perhaps, the grim. The Anglo-Saxon grim or grum and 
the Gaelic gruaim heing the same word ; and when [ find him so styled 
in Gaelig tradition and song, I shall continue to believe that he was 
grim, that, as a rule, he was sour, and sullen, and sulky of visage, although 

or all I know to the contrary, there may be half a dozen or more 

authentic portraits which give him a more amiable expression. _ One of the 
Macleans of Duart, chief of his name, is known in Gaelic tradition and 
song as Eachainn Ruadh nan Cath—Red (haired) Hector of the battles, 
Hector Rufus Bellicosus ; and you will not easily persuade me, or any one 
else conversant with the manners and traditions of the Highlands, that 
the colour of his hair and beard was any other than ruadh, or red. 

Sir Walter Scott’s reading of the Abbotsford portrait differs from that 
given by “J. M. W. S.,” and your correspondent need not be angry if I 
say that I believe Scott’s reading to be the correct one. Here is Scott’s 
description of Lord Dundee, as given in “Old Mortality” :— 


“Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed. His gesture, language, 
and manners were those of one whose life had been spent among the 
noble and the gay. His features exhibited even feminine regularity—an 
oval face, a straight and well-formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion 
just tinged with brown, to save it from the charge of efieminacy ; a short 
upper lip, curved upwards like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly 
shaded by a small moustache of light brown, joined to a profusion of long, 
curled locks, of the same colour, which fell down on each side of his face, 
contributed to form such a countenance as limners love to paint and 
ladies to look upon.” ‘That he was even darker or swarthier than Scott, 
reading probably from the portrait before him, describes him, I ~have no 


* The following is the note referred to by ‘* Nether-Lochaber” :—‘‘ There are three 
reputed os Ty portraits of Dundee. First, the Glammis portrait, adopted by Scott as 
— t is said to be by Lely, but this is doubtful. It is the representation of a 

me young cavalier elaborately dressed, with a profusion of darkish brown hair, 
Second, the Leven portrait, long in possession of the noble family of Leven and Melville. 
This was exhibited among the “‘ National Portraits” at South Kensington in 1867; we 
remember it distinctly, the features delicate and finely cut, the hair long and dark, 
Third, the Airth portrait, in possession of Graham of Airth, which Napier says displays 
the type of the other portraits, All of them have been repeatedly engraved, and agree 
in general character—the countenance singularly handsome, yet witb all its feminine 
beauty of outline and colour, the expression is not such as to inspire affection or cenfi- 
dence.”——Inverness Courier, 30th August, 
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difficulty at all in affirming. The epithet dubh, applied to him by the 
Highlanders who knew him well, and loved him with all their heart, 
settles the question beyond all dispute, let the portraits be read and in- 
terpreted as they may. 

Like William Edmonstoune Aytoun, I can very honestly say that “I 
am not ashamed to own that I have a deep regard for the memory of Lord 
Dundee, founded on a firm belief in his public and private virtues, his 
high and chivalrous honour, and his unshaken loyalty to his sovereign.” 

There are three Grahames or Graems prominent in Scottish song and 
story of whom we may all of us well be proud. James Grahame, the 
gteat Marquis of Montrose ; John Grahame, Lord Viscount Dundee, and 
General Grahame, Lord Lyndoch. In his “ Vision of Don Roderick,” 
Scott has the following very fine stanza in honour of these worthies, and 
of an earlier Grahame still, Sir John the Graeme, the stedfast friend of 
“ Wallace wight.” Apostrophizing Lord Lyndoch, he exclaims :— 

O! hero of a race renown’d of old, 
Whose war-cry oft has waked the battle-swell, 
Since first distinguish’d in the onset bold, 
Wild sounding when the Roman rampart fell! 
By Wallace’ side it rung the Southron’s knell, 
Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber, owned its fame ; 
Tummell’s rude pass can of its terrors tell, 
But ne’er from prouder field arose the name 
Than when wild Kouda learn’d the conquering shout of Graeme. 
—I an, etc., 


September 1877. 


** NETHER-LOCHABER.” 





A HYMN OF YOUTH. 


—o— 


1 gazed upon the eastern sky 
As the rosy morn was dawning, 
And I felt a rapture in my eye, 
For Hope was blushing bright on high, 
Beneath the spacious awning. 


Oh ! how the hoary mountains smiled, 

As they wakened from their dreaming ; 
And sweet was the sight of their forms so wild, 
And masses so high upon masses piled, 

And all in the sunlight beaming. 


But sweeter far was the mystic riie, 

As the sunbeam kissed the flower, 
While the floweret quivered with fine delight, 
And oped its lips, and looked so bright 

And happy in its bower. 


I thought of the dawn of youthful years— 
Of pleasure and love and beauty : 
Ah! friend ! not these can chase our fears, 
Nor aught can dry the floweret’s tears, 
Till high in the radiant heaven appears 
The glorious sun of Duty. 
MACHAON 
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MO RUN GEAL DILEAS. 


Slow and Plaintive, 





4 
Is truagh nach robh mi an riochd na faoilinn, A shnamb-as aotrom air bharr nan tonn, 
Chorus—Mo rungeol di - leas, di-leas, di-leas, Mo run geal di - leas nach till thu rium, 





A’s bheirinn sgriobag do’n Filean I) - each Far bheil anri bhinn dh’ fhag m’ inntinn trom. 
Cha till mi fein riut a ghaoil chan fhaod mi, Or tha ma ghao!-sa na laidhe tinn. 


Key E Fiat. 


.l:d' ,f|m:s.m:r .d| r:m.s:d'.] | s:m.d:r.rfld:, 


Is truagh nach robh mi ’s mo rogha ceile, 
Air mullach shleibite nam beanntaibb mor, 
*S gun bhi ga ’r n-eisdeachd ach eoin an t-sleibhe, 
*S gu’n tugainn fhein di na ceudan pog. 


Thug mi corr agus naoi miosan, 
Auns na h-Innsean a b’ f&side thall ; 

*S bean boidhchead d’ aodainn cha robh ri fhaotainn : 
“Sged gheibhinn saor iad cha’n fhanainn ann, 


Thug mi mios ann am fiabhrus claoidhte, 
Gun duil rium oidhche gu’m bithinn beo ; 
B’e fath mo smaointean a la ’s a dh-oidhche. 
Gu ’m faighinn feochadh a’s tu bhi ’m choir. 


Tha @ anail chubbraidh maz fhaile ubhlan, 
A’s tha do shuilean gu meallach, gorm ; 

Is tu bean-uasal is grinne dh’ fhuaigheas ; 
*S an ris a fhuair thu do thogail og. 


Cha bhi mi ’strith ris a’ chraoibh nach lub leam 
Ged bhiodhfubhlan air bharr garb geig ; 

Mo shoraidh slan leat ma rinn thu ’m fhagail- 
Cha d@’ thainig traigh gun mhuir-lan na deigh. 


Norre.—The above is one of the most popular of our Highland Melodies, It is un- 
doubtedly very old, and, so far as I know, its authoris quite uuknown. Thereis nothing 
particularly worthy of remark about the words, which appear to have suffered in their 


transmission to us,x—W. M‘K. 








Tue following note has been received from Her Majesty the Queen:— 


Loon Marzxz, September 14th, 1877. 
Major-General Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr Mackenzie. for 
the copies of the Celtic Magazine which he has forwarded to Her Majesty. 
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MONUMENT TO JOHN MACKENZIE OF “THE BEAUTIES OF 
GAELIC POETRY.” 
o——_ 


THE time has now arrived, we think, when active steps should be taken to 
carry into effect the proposal, originated by the Celtic Magazine, to erect a 
monument to this excellent, though hitherto almost forgotten Celt. He has, 
in his ‘‘ Beauties,” raised a ‘monument to the Highlands and to Geltic genius 
which shall not perish as long as the language remains a spoken or written 
speech. Keeping this in view, and the fact that there is not the slightest 
mark of any description at present to indicate the grave of such a man, we are 
disappointed to find—at a time, too, when such a noise is made by so Seal 
Celtic Societies throughout the country—such a poor response to the a 

made to our Highland countrymen for erecting a Carn Cuvmhne to one ap 
pre-eminently deserves it. 

The amount of subscriptions received and promised will be found below 
to amount to £41 13s 6d. True, this will enable us to erect a fairly respect- 
able monument, but certainly not such as the memory of John Mackenzie 
deserves. An appeal has been made to several of the leading Gaelic, High- 
land, and Celtic Societies in London, Glasgow, and Inverness, but, much to 
our surprise, not a single penny has been subscribed by any of them, nor are 
we aware of any steps taken by either of them to raise funds among their 
members, or other Highlanders in their respective districts, except the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, which has appointed a committee to collect 
subscriptions. 

As the promoters of this monument, we now propose that all subscribers 
of £1 sterling and upwards be formed into a committee to carry the proposal 
into effect, with Sir Kenneth 8. Mackenzie, Bart. of Gairloch, as chairman ; 
and that the local members of committee be appointed an acting sub-com- 
mittee, to arrange the details, to prepare a suitable inscription in Gaelic and 
English, and to complete, and erect, the monument by July of next year. 

There is one remarkable and gratifying peculiarity about the subscription 
list, which is creditable to Mackenzie’s native parish, and which is a marked 
exception to the old saw, that ‘‘ a prophet has no honour in his own country ” 
—more than two-thirds of the whole amount is subscribed by natives of 
Gairloch, or their descendants. 

The following sums have been received and paid into the ‘‘ Monument 
Account,” opened with the Caledonian Bank, Inverness :— 

Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie, Bart. of Gairloch 
Cluny Macpherson of Cluny ... = 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. sa 1. 
Donald Macgregor, Newington Butts, London ... 
Per John Mackenzie, Auchinstewart, Wishaw— 
John Mackenzie, Auchinstewart oes 
H. Munro Mackenzie, Whithaven 
Mrs R. Robertson Walker, do. 
Daniel Mackinlay, London 
George Mackenzie, do. 
Angus Nicolson, Skipton 
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Per Alexander Burgess, banker, sscncss agi 
Alex. Burgess, Gairloch’ : 
Donald Mackenzie, manager, d 
Donald Macdonald, farmer, Flowerdale, do. 
Hector Fraser, boat builder, Gairloch _... 
George Ross, gamekeeper, do. 
Simon Chisholm, gardener, do. ... 
John Maclean, manager, Shieldag, do, ... 
John Macleod, teacher, Openham, do, ... 
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Malcolm Lamont, teacher, do, 
Jolin Stewart, the Hotel, Tong ue. 


George Fraser, carpeuter, Gairloch 
Roderick Macintyre, Strath, do. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Isle, Horisdale 
John Taylor, Badachro 


Donald Clarke, teacher, Sand 
Roderick Forbes, miller, Strath 


John Ross, Lonmore 

Alex. Ross, tailor, do. ... 

John Macintyre, Wishaw Distillery 
John Kemp, Shieldag ... 

Alex. Macaulay, Openham 

Robert Gunn, Isle Horisdale 


* Kenneth Mackenzie, do, 
Kenneth Maclean, jun., merch: ant, do. 
Kenneth Maclean, sen., do., do. 
John Maclean, do. ‘ 
Alexander Mackenzie, do. 
James Mackintosh, do. 
Alexander Macrae, Kernsary 
Donald Grant, Londubh 
Kenneth Cameron, do. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, do, 
Hector Maciver, do. 
Peter Urquhart, clothier, Poolewe 
John Mackenzie, Boor 
Alexander Mackenzie, Inverasdale 
Rodetiek Mackenzie, Stornoway 
Donald Cameron, Poolewe 
John Henry Dickson, Inveran Lodge 
Johanna Mackenzie, do, 
John Matheson, Inv erewe House 


J. Munro Mackenzie, of Morinish, Mull 


Donald Macintyre, teacher, Arpafeelie 
y rg ~ Colin Mackenzie, yr. of Scatwell, Londen 


James ‘Fraser, North Albion Street, Gl: — 
Caberfeidh, Preston ... 

A. C. Mackenzie, teacher. Maryburgh .. 
Duncan A, Macrae (late), Fernaig 
Alexander Mackenzie, 
Allan Ranald Macdonald Jeffrey, London 


Subscriptions intimated but not forwarded to the Treasurer 


INVERNESS, October 18th, 1877. 











Per John Mackenzie, Boor, Poolewe— 
James Mackenzie, Poolewe 


Per A. Morrison, Ullapool— 
A. Morrison, Ullapool ... 
Gustavus Aird Calder, do. 
Seven Smaller Subscriptions 


Brought over... a £35 0 

os 050 

050 

John Mackenzie, carpenter, I -orthendersoa 03 0 
026 

0 2 6 

026 

026 

Alex. Macpherson, blacksmith, Strath 026 
0 2 6 

“a 02 6 

James Packman, salmon fisher, Poolewe 026 
Murdo Mackenzie, farmer, Little Sand 02 6 
‘ 026 

0 2 6 

026 

020 

020 

020 

£0 2 6 

010 

03 6 

026 

010 

010 

026 

020 

020 

016 

010 

020 

0 26 

02 6 

026 

026 

026 
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0 2 6 

026 

£0 5 0 

026 
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es £1 00 

William Mackenzie, ‘clothier, Bridge Street, Inverness ... 010 6 
026 

026 

se 

,G lenoze, Skye 050 
ee 

010 0 

050 

) 010 6 
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£41 13 6 
ee 
ALEX. MACKENZIE, Honorary Secretary. 


ALEX. FRASER, Honorary Treasurer. 


£1615 6 


£33 15 
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